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_. OUR HIGHWAYS. | 


- Saeacnerncteenrnnooe | 


ATE autumn and early winter is the time of all the year 
when the condition of our highways gives most cause 
for reflection. And at the present moment the subject 
has a special importance, because it is obvious that 
the character of the traffic is undergoing a complete 

revolution. At this time last century, curiously enough, the 
subject was of equal moment. Then the country was bringing 
the coaching system toa degree of perfection never before attained, 
and wiseacres shook their heads and prophesied all manner of 
calamities from the reckless speed at which the journey from 
London to Edinburgh was made. They did not foresee that 
before the century ended the horse, for long-distance travelling, 
would be superseded by the steam engine. However, we are 
not a people to make changes in a very great hurry. Stephenson 
set his engines going, and the “ Railway King”’ financed the 
building of. many lines, but yet it was not till nearly the end of 
the century that the full effects of steam were felt. Then it 
seemed as though the roads were almost about to go out of use, 
especially after the now historical depression of agriculture 
began to be seriously felt. A new era dawned for the com- 
mercial traveller, who could now whip in and out of the smallest 
villages, sending to the doors of the people what had previously 
been carted. On the highway scarcely a vehicle rumbled, unless 
it might be a farm waggon going to or from a station, ora 
tradesman’s cart taking groceries to the village. It was not 
unusual in those days to find grass growing, if not exactly on 
main roads, at least on some of the subsidiary lanes. The 
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wayside inn that previously had lived on the passengers was 
obliged either to shut up altogether or to become a mere 
drinking shop for the rustic bacchanal, and altogether the King’s 
highway was transformed from what it had been j in the bustling, 
lively days of the mail coach. The activity of the people was 
transferred to town, and hither in increasing numbers they nov 
came in person. Business tended more and more to get itself 
done in great centres, while village and hamlet and farm. 
steading grew duller and more stagnant than ever. 

Latterly, however, signs of a different kind have become 
apparent, and the horse is now giving way to the traction 
engine and the motor-car. Probably the former has exercised 
most influence on the roads, for the two simple reasons that it is 
— and has been longer in existence. This is especially the 

case in regard to great numbers of little bridges built to span the 
bevels that in earlier days were allowed to sparkle across ie 
highway, as they are still allowed to do in a few of the m 
remote rural districts. Thes2 erections were often built slight y, 
and though they may be sufficiently strong for ordinary ho; se 
traffic, they are unfit to carry the heavier traction engine, 
Indeed, the Jatter, by shaking and disturbing even the larest 
bridges, has created a new problem in road-mending. Proba! ly 
in the case of slightly-built bridges over brooks the mst 
economical course in the end would be to pull them down «1d 
rebuild so substantially as to fit them for the heaviest conceiva le 
trafic. In saying this we are not ignoring the difficulty of 
apportioning the Highway Rate more fairly. At present dr. y- 
owners, who make most use of the roads, get off very easily in 
proportion to the benefit received. Recently, too, the effect on 
local bodies, who are easily tempted to destroy and replace so ne 
of our finest old bridges, has been so much discussed that furt. er 
comment just now would be superfluous. The County Coun: ils 
in some respects have done very well. November and Octo: er 
used to be the most miserable months of the year for driving, 
because then the roadmen carted the metal from the depots and 
laid it to be beaten down by traffic, and as the owner of the 
roughest cart-horse did not care to drive his animal over thise 
sharp fragments of rock, but took advantage of any clear space 
near the edge, a long time elapsed before one could drive freely 
along the road. The use of the steam-roller. got over that 
difficulty, and metal is now laid down so quickly that the incon- 
venience is scarcely felt. In the end, however, the old coaching 
road was the nearest to perfection ever known in Great Britain, 
and in summer, at least, was delightfully smooth and pleasant to 
drive on, with little of the ‘‘bumpiness”’ that is an after-effect 
of the steam-roller. 

As far as the motor-car is concerned, dust is the most pro- 
nounced evil of the modern highway. These swift-going vehicles 
on a hot summer day leave clouds of it that are almost fit to 
choke all the passengers for a hundred yards behind. During 
the present year the nuisance has not been felt so much, 
because rain has been so frequent that dust has been a 
comparatively rare luxury. Soil, toc, has much to do 
with it. Where this is light and sandy and chalky dust 
threatens to become a very grave evil indeed. How to get 
rid of it is a task that the County Councils may be invited to 
attempt. During the summer an experiment with oil was tried 
in Hampshire, but the circumstances could not have been such 
as to enhance the value of the result. To get rid of dust in 
a welt summer is no very difficult matter. Until oil has been 
tried in the course of a prolonged drought with abundance of 
sunshine it will not be safe to prcnounce a definite opinion on 
the result. Highway authorities will also have to take into 
account that oil is a much more costly substance than the water 
to which they have been accustomed. Further, its effect is 
bound to differ with the character of the soil on which it is 
employed. The whole dust question is, however, one of great 
interest and importance. To get rid of it would add greatly to 
the pleasure of travelling in carriages of any description, motor 
or otherwise, and the invertor has thus a wide field in which 
to exercise his ingenuity. Considering the length and area of 
the roadways to be treated, a method to justify its general 
adoption would have to be reasonably cheap, as wril as 
efficacious, and before pronouncing it either one or the other 
trials would have to be conducted in various parts of th: 
country and under varying climatic conditions. Otherwis’ 
disappointment at the result would be almost a certainty. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


N the first page of Country Lire this week appears : 
picture of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stonor. She is th 
daughter of Mr. Richard Ralli, and married the lat: 

Ambrose Ralli. In 1899 she married the Hon. Edward Stonor 
the uncle of the present Baron Camoys. On page 520 will b: 
found a picture of Miss Raper, the daughter of General Raper 
who is at present commanding the infantry at Gibraltar. 
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NCE more the City of London is gay with bunting, 
and looking extremely well too, the bright colours 
relieving the autumnal greyness that has begun to 
fall on the houses, and when these pages come out 
the town will be astir with the procession. With 

ort but quiet satisfaction the event has been looked forward to, 
an if there is none o! the excitement felt during summer, it is 
on , because there is no anxiety. London ever was the most 
loyal of towns, and is heartily glad to see that the King is strong 
enough to enjoy one of those pageants of which there were so 
few in the last reign. It will help to break the dulness of 
auiumn, a result to which the meeting of Parliament will also 
contribute. 


From the Blue Book just issued from the Census Office it 
would appear that the report now in process of being drawn up 
is likely to be a great improvement on its predecessors. It 
gives far more than the ancient array of figures, viz., an intelligent 
and more interesting analysis of them. The counties dealt with 
are Nottingham and Northumberland, and precisely the same kind 
of change has taken place in each. In the town of Nottingham 
there is an increase of 12 per cent., and a great gain in the 
county as a whole, but it is confined to the industrial centres. 
There is a loss by migration in the Southwell, Bingham, and 
Newark—z.e., the rural—districts of g per cent. of their 
enumerated population in Igor. Over rural England that was 
about the proportion of loss in the previous decade. In the county 
of Northumberland there is the same general increase of popula- 
tion, but a loss by migration of no jess than 11°5 per cent. in the 
districts of Belford, Glendale, Haltwhistle, and Rothbury—that 
is to say, in the strictly rural districts of the county. When the 
Registrar-General has analysed the returns from the whole of 
the counties in this fashion, he will have performed a great 
service to economic science. 


Mr. Hanbury has deserved very well at the hands of the 
English landed interests. He has been an energetic and sym- 
pathetic friend. He has encouraged farmers and owners to lay 
their views frankly before him, and he has spared no pains or 
trouble to ascertain facts, or to convince his colleagues in the 
Cabinet when he has been convinced himself that any measure 
is beneficial to the farmer and the public. That is why it is 
more particularly matter for congratulation that the agitation 
got up by the London butchers to force him to rescind the 
order prohibiting the import of cattle from the infected area of 
Argentina has failed. It has been shown that so far from this 
having put up the working man’s meat bill two shillings a week, 
there is an enormous export of dead meat from the Argentine, 
which quite counterbalances any effect that the refusal to receive 
live bullocks might have produced. It is in North America, not 
from Argentina, that the causes of dearer meat must be sought. 


The show of fruit—but of apples especially—at Cork Show 
last week was quite a revelation to many people who never think 
of Ireland as a fruit-growing country. From the province of 
Munster the exhibits were really splendid, and go to show that 
there is a great future before the farmers of Ireland if they can 
e induced to take up fruit culture in a proper manner. In the 
iden times every Irish homestead of any consequence had a 
large orchard attached to it, and the remains of these are to 
be seen in many places, more particularly in the Midlands and 
South of Ireland. Moss-grown, useless old stumps, to be sure, 
but still evidence that in days gone by there was not the same 
absolute neglect of this profitable industry that prevails nowadays. 
There is no doubt that Irish soil and climate are admirably suited 
lor the growth of apples of the very best quality, but a very 
great advance would require to be made in the selection of 
varieties and the packing and handling of fruit. 
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People who doubt whether the State can ever intervene 
usefully in business matters will change their minds on reading 
the admirable results of Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to help 
Jamaica, when almost ruined by the fall in the price of sugar. 
The advice of Kew was asked as to whether banana growing 
would not pay in the West Indies. Kew said ‘‘ Yes; but you 
must first have ships to bring the fruit to England, and next 
you must create a taste among the working class for bananas. 
The taste exists in New York, which will take any quantity.” 
The result was that an expert from Kew went over to 
Jamaica, to advise on banana culture, and that the Colonial 
Office arranged that a line of steamers should fetch the fruit. 
It duly came, was seen, and conquered. The export has doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled. Instead of one line of steamers there 
are now two, good prices are obtained, and it is estimated that 
England alone can take from Jamaica five million bunches of 
bananas a year. 


In connection with this attempt of Mr. Chamberlain to do 
something for |amaica, it deserves to be widely known that 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster, and Co. have offered to carry freight 
free all pedigree stock offered during the next six months that 
are calculated to improve the horses, cattle, or sheep. This is a 
timely and generous offer that deserves to be noted by all owners 
of pedigree stock in Great Britain. We hope that advantage of 
the opportunity will be taken to send to Jamaica as many animals 
as can be spared from the Mother Country. They need not be 
very expensive either. At every farm where pedigree livestock 
are kept there are animals not quite good enough for show 
purposes which, nevertheless, would be most valuable to use for 
crossing. 

In the immortal type of Padgett, M.P., Mr. Kipling has 
taught mankind to regard the globe-trotter with suspicion when, 
after a brief stay in a new environment, he waxes sententious upon 
his return. But Mr. Henniker Heaton seems to be an exception 
in some respects to the rule of rash generalisation. He thinks 
that, in the hands of Lord Milner and his subordinates, South 
Africa ought to be safe, and his advice to British Members of 
Parliament is to leave South Africa alone. ‘‘ The settlement is 
progressing splendidly, but there will be grave danger should the 
House of Commons interfere.” The advice is good and the 
warning is needed. It will be accepted by the House of 
Commonsas a body, whose opinion is represented by the majority 
of votes, but it is too much to hope that it will be followed by 
the great army of irresponsibles who care nothing for consequences 
if so be that they can advertise themselves or embarrass the 
Government. The pity of it is that we cannot reasonably expect 
men who live abroad, or even in the colonies, to realise how 
completely without weight our irresponsibles are. 


«As a country Mr. Henniker Heaton does not think that 
South Africa can be compared to Australia.” His predilections 
for Australia are natural, of course, but perhaps they blind him 
somewhat to her demerits and to the advantages of South Africa. 
There is, indeed, so much variety in Australia that comparison 
becomes valueless. For example, Northern Queensland is tropical, 
but the working men of the more temperate south are resolved 
that coloured labour, by which alone the sugar-cane can be 
cultivated and harvested, shall be expelled; now the dream of 
a White South Africa has not yet arisen. Again, Australia 
suffers from terrible droughts, which cause incalculable loss of 
stock, and the average rainfall is not sufficient for the most 
carefully-devised schemes of irrigation to cure the evil; but in 
South Africa irrigation is clearly feasible. Mr. Rhodes knew a 
great deal more about South Africa than Mr. Henniker Heaton 
is ever likely to learn, and he, like almost every man one meets 
who has spent much time there, believed in the agricultural 
future of South Africa. The wise man will in this case prefer 
the judgment of Mr. Rhodes to that of Mr. Henniker Heaton. 


Three considerable triumphs of English riflemen were 
celebrated at the Mansion House on Saturday, when the Lord 
Mayor received for custody the Elcho Shield, the National 
Challenge Trophy, and, last but not least, the Palma Trophy ; 
and there are one or two things which are worth saying about 
this triple event. First, the report under our hands is headed 
“Volunteers at the Mansion House,” which is quite wrong, for 
both regulars and civilians found places in the English Elcho 
Team, and it is not too much to say that a great deal of harm is 
done to the Bisley Meeting by the delusion that it is a purely 
Volunteer meeting. On the other hand, the National Challenge 
Trophy, open to teams of twenty representing England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is a Volunteer competition. For 
the Palma Trophy Regulars were admissible, and, splendidly as 
Major the Hon. T. F. Fremantle’s team did, there was not a 
little disappointment over the fact that one or two of the most 
expert shots in the Regular Army could not be spared from their 
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duty for the purposes of the match. The result, however, is 
entirely satisfactory. An England team, after omitting to enter for 
a quarter of a century, have, to use an Americanism, “ lifted” the 
trophy: and they have done so under the captaincy of one of the 
most ardent riflemen of our time, who was also the favourite 
pupil, and the heir, of Sir Henry Halford, the father of rifle- 
shooting. 


As for the Elcho Shield, England seems to have got into 
the habit of winning it; and the reason is not far to seek. It 
does not consist, entirely at any rate, in the fact that the 
Englishmen are the better shots individually—indeed, both 
Scotland and Ireland can show some very brilliant marksmen— 
but it is most emphatically to be found in superior discipline and 
organisation. It is only necessary to watch the teams at the 
firing points to realise this. Coaching being permitted, nothing 
is required of the individual who shoots save that he should be 
quick and accurate in obedience. The coaches behind watch 
the wind, tell him how much wind to put on or take off, and 
when to fire. The English shots, one and all, do this in cool 
and businesslike fashion, thinking nothing of their own scores, 
but everything of the aggregate of the team. The Irishmen 
chatter incessantly, their marksmen argue, and the Scotch are 
by no means faultless in discipline or temper. That is the main 
explanation of English victories; it may be summed up as 
national temperament 


Have we at length, in the new game of “ Vigoro,” arrived 
at the compromise that we long have looked forward to between 
cricket and lawn tennis—a game in which there shall not be such 
an inordinate length of time passed in the pavilion, by many of 
the players, as is the case in modern cricket, and a game in 
which, while defending a wicket, the baisman, or striker, may 
score points for placing the ball, and for measuring the force of 
his hit? All this, perhaps, hardly is given us by “ Vigoro”; but 
the exhibition of the game that was given at Lord’s last week 
was sufficient to prove that it affords scope for great skill. The 
skill is rather the skill of the racquet player than of the cricketer, 
as was evidenced by the remarkable success of Mr. Eustace 
Miles. It is hard to get a Briton to take seriously a new game 
that has any appearance at all of a travesty of cricket, but no 
doubt this new game has its merits, and it will be interesting to 
note to what extent these tend to develop on better acquaintance. 


THE HEARTH-SPIRIT. 
The dogs are barking in the night, 
Though we have seen no soul go by, 
Stealing along with footsteps light. 
As if afraid to wake and fright. 

Dead folk that in the churchyard lie. 
The mght is still; we have not heard 
The least chirp ofa waking bird. 

‘ No branches move that we can hear; 
Still lie the waters of the mere; 
Reeds on the lake are nothing stirred. 
Yet still, the dogs awake and cry 
That something strange is passing by, 
Someone soft-footed, soft of breath, 
Who casts no shadow, and who saith 
No wakening word to sleepers nigh. 
*Tis the Hearth-spirit that they see, 
These creatures, keener-eyed than we— 
A slender woman-shape is she, 
Dove-eyed and wingless; in her hand 
She bears a basket and a brand. 
From hearth to hearth she softly goes, 
And leaves her blessing everywhere, 
Wari as a sunbeam in the air, 
And holy as a Christmas rose— 
She blesses faggot, fire, and fare. 


She blesses one, she blesses all, 

The hut, the cottage, and the hall ; 

Glad may the housewife be next day 

Who on her hearth finds footmarks small 

Printed among the ashes grey. NORA CHESSON. 


The one Boer general who lectures is worth all the three 
Boer generals who beg. General Ben Viljoen’s lecture at the 
Queen’s Hall had the rare quality of good sense, and the yet 
rarer one of humour, and of good humour, too. That wasa nice 
stroke in which he said that only once had he known Lord 
Kitchener break his word, and that the exception was in permit- 
ting him—General Viljoen—to return from banishment. General 
Viljoen frankly admits that his purpose in lecturing is to make 
money to get a fresh start after the ruin that he has suffered in 
the war. In course of his lecture he gave some frank criticisms, 
which sounded as if they were full of sense and justice, both of 
30er and Briton. He seemed to recognise and appreciate good 
qualities in the latter as in the former, and while admitting that 
sore feeling still existed (as how could it not?) in South Africa, 
he expressed a hope and a conviction that the two nations would 
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live together in amity if both made up their minds that it was to 
be so. As for a fresh Boer rising, he characterised the idea as a 
mere nightmare. 


It is greatly to be feared that the hunting season which has 
just opened in Ireland will, in some districts at least, le 
conducted under very unpleasant conditions. The United Irish 
League appears determined to make Erin anything but a “ happy 
hunting ground,” and already in various parts of the country 
open declaration to stop hunting has been made. In Roscomm«n, 
where hunting was. practically stopped last season, no atten pt 
has been made to resuscitate the Roscommon Staghounds. 
pack which was second to none in the three kingdoms for t \¢ 
records established in pace and length of runs. Tipperary js 
apparently the next county on which the United Irish League 
is casting an evil eye. The Earl of Huntingdon, Master of + \e 
Ormond Hounds, which hunt the Ormond district of North 
Tipperary, has come under the ban, in consequence of daring to 
side with the Landowners’ League, and in parts of his couniry 
it has been decided to prevent members of the hunt crossi \g 
certain farms. In South Tipperary, too, a crusade has also be +n 
begun. The pack threatened in this case is the Tipper: y 
Hunt, a four-days-a-week pack, and certainly one of the vw -y 
best in Ireland. The Master, Mr. Burke, has always been m ost 
popular, but the fact of some of the followers of the hunt bei ig 
landlords or agents who are objectionable to the members of 
the United Irish League has raised the wrath of that body. 


Are we growing much richer, as a nation, or much poor¢r ? 
Judging by the figures of the last nine months’ trade returns, ‘ve 
must be doing either the one or the other very fast indeed. | or 
the same nine months ending with September for three years, 
there is every year an immense decrease in our exports compared 
with our imports. Making all allowance for the value of goods 
imported and then exported again, we find that in 1900 our 
exports were 112,000,000 short of our imports. In 1gor they 
were 124,000,000 short. In 1902 they are 130,000,000. sho t. 
Thus at the present moment the difference is at the rate of 
130,000,000 a year. Now it seems that this difference must be 
either to our credit or our debit. It must e'ther represent a 
national loss or a national gain. It cannot be both. Yet on 
such a vital point as this there is no settled opinion. Some 
authorities say that it represents an exchange in which we only 
pay (by exports) about three-fifths of what we receive (in 
imports), and that this is all clear gain. Others, equally 
positive, maintain that we are practically living on capital, and 
that this is being transferred fast to foreign nations to make up 
the balance. As it is within everyone’s experience that the 
producing classes in England (with the exception of the landed 
interest) are all proportionately much richer than they were 
twenty years ago, common-sense says that we cannot be losing 
money. But the need for a thorough overhauling of the phrases 
of political economy, the only theoretic science still quoted in 
practical legislation and finance, is obvious. One of these is 
that imports are paid for by exports. 


Two deplorable cases of bird murder are reported from the 
Eastern Counties. It will be within everyone’s recollection that 


some public-spirited Norfolk owners enclosed a large area of 


heath on the last haunt of the great bustard, and placed there 
some dozen of the birds. Several have been shot, including 
one near Stowmarket in Suffolk, by a keeper, who was let 
off with a trivial fine by the Eye bench of magistrates. One 
of the survivors (probably) is now reported to have been shot 
near Bottisham in Cambridgeshire by a farmer named Archibald 
Macarthur, though the Cambridgeshire County Council had 
been granted a special order protecting bustards. He was 
fined £4 14s. In the neighbouring county of Lincolnshire two 
eagles were shot in the same week. One was killed by a farme: 
when it was sleeping on a fence, the other by a coastguard 
Sea-eagles regularly travel down the East Coast every autumn, 
often remaining for some weeks in Norfolk. No large preserve 
of game ever wishes them shot. On some Norfolk lakes they 
are left for weeks in peace. Practically all the harm they do i- 
to kill rabbits. We would urge on the County Councils 0! 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire to obtain a local protection order, anc 
have it extensively placarded on the coast. 


The leaf is late on the tree, and the pheasants themselve 
are late in coming to a size at which they may be shot without : 
sense that a slaughter of innocents is in progress, but at least on: 
of the elements that lead them to stray from the coverts whe: 
shooting is long delayed is not present-—there are virtually n 
acorns. The acorn is a great leader astray of the old birds, in : 
year of many acorns, for the pheasants go on in an aimless way 
from oak tree to oak tree along the hedgerows, and when they 
find themselves in new surroundings they seem to lose their 
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heads and to have none of the homing instinct and sense of 
locality that belongs to most wild creatures. Perhaps the truth 
is that they are not wild enough. Their valuable instincts may 
have been educated out of them. In any case they will not find 
much of the fruit of the oak to tempt them this year to 
wander far from home. There has hardly ever been a year 
when the acorn was so conspicuous by its absence. And the 
fact is the more singular because it seems to be a remarkably 
good year for wild nuts, which one would naturally suppose to 
depend on much the same conditions as the acorns. 
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Another wild edible crop that is almost a total failure this 
year is the mushroom crop. Virtually there are no mushrooms. 
There is a pretty general failure of all the fungus kind, which 
seems rather surprising considering that abundant moisture is a 
condition of their growth; but of the one kind that as a rule we 
regard as edible the failure has been conspicuously great. Of 
course all this is said of the mushrooms that ought to spring up 
wild and unattended in the fields. Those in the prepared dark 
beds are doing better, although they, too, are not up to the 
normal standard. 





NORMANDY APPLE HARVEST. 


ARK TWAIN has rather a pleasant story of a boy 
being set to work to paint some palings. It was 
weary work, and the day was hot. Presently there 
came along another boy and looked on. Boy 
Number One said he had been given this job to 

do as a great honour, that it was an artistic work that anyone 

wo ild be proud to do, and so on, until he had so wrought on the 
fec ings of boy Number Two that in the end the latter paid the 
for ner a quarter-dollar to be allowed to do the painting. Mark 

Twain’s boy Number One had a knowledge of human nature 

worthy of Balzac. 

One does not know whether the people of Normandy are 
acquainted with their Mark Twain, or whether they work on the 
saine principles as the hero—was it Huckleberry Finn ?—who 
sublet the painting of a gate on a hot day on the terms that he 
was to receive a “ quarter ”’ for giving up the privilege. Mark 
Twain would read funnily in French. 3e that as it may, it is 
ceitain that the Normans manage to get a great interest taken 
by their children in the work on their fields and orchards. 
Whether they use the subtle suggestion that it all is an amuse- 
ment and a privilege, or whether it is that the French quickness 
and acquisitiveness enters into the matter, even with the children, 
seeing that the crops are the property of the family, so that they 
are working in a measure for their own pockets—in any case, 





they seem to put a zeal and heartiness into it that we do not 
find, except in-rare instances, with British children. What the 
British children may be when the Education Bill becomes law 
we do not yet know. No doubt with the Norman workers of 
the smaller size seen in these pictures there is something that 
makes for the cheerful toil in the fact that it is work on an object 
that is edible. The occasional munching of an apple, even 
though it be a cider apple, must make all go more pleasantly. 
It almost fulfils the Utopian ideal of William Morris the 
Socialist—work for all that gives sufficient remuneration and is 
enjoyed by the worker. The other William Morris—that is to 
say, the other side of his very versatile genius—might well have 
its ideals satisfied no less in this fair land of Normandy. It isa 
land that lies delightfully, with its undulations, its woods, its 
villages, and the peasants’ houses smothered in a growth of 
apple orchards. In the spring-time the orchards are resplendent 
with the bloom of the apples—the most beautiful of all fruit 
trees’ bloom, and beneath, at this season, the ground in places 
will be vivid with its carpet of brightest daffodil and narcissus. 
Only Wordsworth could do justice in words of purest, simplest 
poetry to such a scene; and then, in the autumnal time of 
apple gathering that our pictures illustrate here, it is hard to say 
whom we should choose to do it justice. The photographs and 
their reproductions are beautiful; but we know that they lack 
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the warmth and the life of colour, and what iife and warmth 
there may be in the colouring of this time of the year we 
may learn, if we have not the eye to learn it from Nature (and it 
is not given to all to have this eye), from that picture, or a 
reminiscence of it, by Millais in his pre-Raphaelite days, called 
** Autumn Leaves.”’ It is wonderful and gorgeous; but Nature 
in the apple orchards of Normandy in the autumn is yet more 
gorgeous and more wonderful. 

The people themselves, the apple-gatherers, do not seem at 
all conscious that they live among scenes of beauty, and are 
picturesque elements of it all in their own persons. If they did 
realise the latter part they would lose much of their grace of 
action and pose. Some day, perhaps, they will be painted and 
pestered into a self-consciousness that will go far to mar the 
attractiveness of the whole thing, but that day is far away as 
yet. Normandy is broad, art long, and life short. There will 
remain for many a year corners unvisited and not pictured, or 
only so much pictured as is good for them. A little of it must 
be good, for it cannot fail to awake in the people a consciousness, 
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hitherto quite dormant, that there are things of beauty around 
them. It will not hurt them, or make them gather the apples 
with less zeal, to realise this. Even at home, in England, we see 
one of the best effects of education in the sense of beauty to which 
the poor areawaking by degrees. We see the pleasure in cottage 
gardens extending itself far more widely and generally in England 
than it used to be extended. We see a pride taken in their 
gardens by people living in the countries where the small houses 
used to be of an unredeemed and an unrelieved ugliness. Of course 
all the arrangements are not beautiful or harmonious ; but at least 
there is a sign that the people are more conscious that there is 
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such a thing as beauty in the world. That is the first step—the 
step that costs. The refinements must come later. When the 
process is started it wiil march. 

Fruit picking, as we see it depicted in these illustrations, has 
its own special attractions for the young, whether of the Norman 
or the Anglo-Saxon breed, in that it calls for some of those dear 
tree-climbing exploits which, perhaps, are so delightful because 
their taste is inherited from days when our forefathers were 
monkeys. There are various ways of getting at the fruit. T 
most simple is to shake the trees, either by climbing among | 
boughs or by stirring up with the long pole. There is work 
both for old and young ; for those who are too old to join the tr 
climbing party may find plenty to do gathering the fruit belo 
None need be idle. Now and again the tree climber may co: 
upon a fruit of special beauty and lusciousness, too delicate and 
rare to be thrown down with the chance of missing the apr in 
held for it, or to be tumbled with the rest upon the gra... 
This has to be handed down with special care to aved 
mishap and bruising. On the whole the work is ha 
though it goes with a chi 
fulness that helps to m 
it seem easy. Tree-climb 
itself, even to the descend: 
of monkeys at the most monk 
like age, ceases to be altoget 
a joy when it has to be co.- 
tinued the whole day long, aid 
stooping to pick up the fr it 
from the ground becomes, af. «r 
a time, rather “ back-achine ” 
work. Most of the apples in 
the Normandy orchards are of 
one kind, which is as much «is 
to say that they ripen on ine 
whole very much at the sai 
time, and the result is that t 
work of gathering comes ail 
at once. It would be easier if 
there were more varieties, or 
that they should come fit for 
the gathering in succession. 
But we have to take things of 
this kind as we find them, or as 
our fathers have left them to us, 
with a pious gratitude that 
they have left us something, 
and not such an ill thing at 
that, when they might, aftei 
all, have left us nothing. The 
bitter cider apple, not always 
too tempting to the palate, is 
the most common kind in the 
Normandy orchard. Perhaps 
itis better so for the gatherers, 
for whom the ever-present 
temptation might otherwise be 
too strong. All take a certain 
interest in the apple crop, not 
only the human creatures of all 
sorts and sizes, but also the 
pigs and the cattle that are fed 
on the pulp and like it, after 
the juice has been squeezed out 
of it. There are various 
mysteries about the making of 
cider into which it does not do, 
if we mean to be cider drinkers, 
to enquire too closely; but no 
doubt this is the same with 
regard to anything that is 
edible or drinkable. It is well 
not to know too much about the 
processes of preparation. The 
cider apples are laid by for a little 
while after gathering, and by this 
means the bad and musty ones 
are discoveredand maybe picked 
Copyright out. In some cider - making 

countries a certain proportion 
of musty apples are considered good and even necessary to help 
the fermentation, and there are lurid tales that in Devonshire it 
is the custom to put a dead rat into the vat; but these be dark 
doings into which we will not look too curiously. We all, with 
few exceptions, are cider drinkers; for if all of us are not 
consciously drinking this fermented juice of the apple, a good 
many of us now and then, on occasions when we feel very jubilant, 
and equally on occasions when we feel very low, so as to raise 
the spirits (either excuse is excellent), are drinkers of a glass olf 
champagne, and a deal of champagne that we drink has the 
fermented juice of the apple as its basis. Very likely it is none 
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the worse for it. The grape, probably, has been the death ot 
more topers than the apple. 

Very likely it is no more than a vain and childish fancy of 
the writer, but it does seem as if the cider drinking had a certain 
effect on the complexion and colouring of those who use it—a 
certain effect of texture and hue that is like that of the apples 

,yemselves. In Devonshire, in Herefordshire, in Normandy, in 
| the parts where the juice of the apple is the drink of the 
eople, we seem to find the same clear russet of complexion in 
ages, and in old age a tendency for the face skin to be 
pgraved with a network of innumerable wrinkles precisely and 
riously like those that cover an apple when the juice is dying 
t of it. No doubt this is fanciful, but the likeness is singular. 
iere is a battle royal constantly in progress between the big 
n of the medical faculty with regard to the qualities of cider 
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in their influence on ‘the rheumatics.” Some say the cider is 
bad for the too common and distressing ills, others that no drink 
can be better. We may perhaps advance a theory that may 
save the face of these men of science by the suggestion that they 
may be discussing quite different things under the common name 
of ‘ cider.” 

There are at least two very distinct kinds of apple out 
of which the cider is made. There is the sweet cider apple 
and the sour cider apple. Also there is a cider apple that is not 
so much sour or sweet as very tart and acid to the taste, rather 
like a crab apple, or almost as bad as a persimmon fruit before 
it has been touched by the frost to make it palatable. Now, 
although the medical faculty have a way of mystifying the plain 
layman by saying ‘“ sugar,’”’ with a wise and deadly shake of the 
head, with regard to all things that are at all pleasant to eat, 
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whatever they taste like; still, it is to be presumed that we may 
take it there is a certain difference in the hygienic qualities of 
these different kinds of apples, corresponding in some degree with 
the differences in their taste. If not, we begin to ask, what are 
our palates given us for? We had understood that these organs 
of the sense of taste were in some measure for the purpose of 
self-protection—that we might not eat horrid things—as well as 
for gastronomic appreciation. But these are mysteries too hard 
for us. Moreover, hygienic questions do not afflict the apple- 
cheeked apple-gatherers of the Norman cider; they are a brave 
and healthy people! 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A WINTER GARDEN OF TREES AND SHRUBs. 

HIS is a seasonable subject in two ways: we are on the threshold of 
winter and of the planting-time too. To hundreds of people a 
winter landscape is dreary beyond expression. They never dream 
of goi' g into a garden during the dark months; to them its silent 
lessons are but a dead letter, nor would they ever wake to the beauty 
ot bare boughs nor pause to note the strange glow of withering fern 
fronds in the grey gloom of a foggy day. We who love our gardens are not 
wholly free from blame in this matter in so far as our gardens are concerned, for 
spring and summer and autumn all 
have their share in the garden plan, 
while winter, too often, stands apart 
uncared-for and unclothed. Yet how 
much may be done by the right group- 
ing of beautiful trees and shrubs to 
make the winter garden harmonious 

and inviting. 

“You see, it takes a deal of 
insight to know what’s a-going to be,” 
was a remark, half apologetic, half 
regretful, often made by an old gardener 
of a school now gone by, when matters 
horticultural went somewhat athwart of 
his calculations. The words recur to 
mind as containing a germ of truth 
beyond the meaning of the speaker. 
It has been well said with regard to 
deeper matter that foresight must 
spring from insight, and it may be 
taken also as a foundation principle of 
good gardening. For just in proportion 
as we use our faculties of insight and 
foresight will our gardens grow, more 
or less, into a perfect expression of our 
sense of the ever-changeful, never- 
ending beauty of Nature. It must be 
no cursory glance given to get rid of an 
unwelcome duty. We must look deep 
into the meaning of things as they are 
—a meaning which never lies wholly 
on the surface—before we can forecast 
them as they are going to be, and such 
insight rarely comes by intuition. The 
seeing eye is given only to a few, though 
with some it is but sleep-holden and 
n-eds no more than to be awakened. 


Tue Beauty oF Ivy AND HOLLY. 


The things that are and the th ngs 
that are to be. Let us take the 
thought as company and try to glean 
some of Nature’s own lessons of fitness. 
How instinctively we seek, for a winter 
ramble, the shelter of the woodland 
copse, which is not far distant from any 
English country habitation. The broad 
grass drive is hoar with frosty rime in the 
shadow’of the bushes and crisp under 
foot. Under the trees the ground, on either side, is carpeted with Ivy. The 
lithe, trailing stems, wreathed with their shining, taper-fingered leaves, so 
exquisitely pencilled, are cushioned on the soft, feathery moss, or twine in and 
out amongst the Hazel stocks, or creep, at will, up the nearest tree trunk. One 
can scarcely look at Ivy on a winter’s day without a thrill of admiration, 
especially this woodland sort, for, mark it well, Nature never encourages the 
coarse-'eave! Ivy of common cultivation within her domains. How perfect in 
its grace is this fine-leaved Ivy—how utterly content with its surroundings— 
how resolutely cheerful, be the circumstances of weather or situation what they 
may. Clinging lowly to the ground, or mounting to the topmost branch of 
some tall Dine, it is equally at home, and why should we not agree with that 
good naturalist, Charles Waterton, in his assertion that forest tree was never 
injured by its clasping stems? An English plant for our English climate, it 
may be used to make beautiful an unsightly building—to clothe a decaying 
tree stump, as bush, or border, or mantle, in a hundred different ways, yet it is 
never out of character, and never touches a jarring note. Then those tall 
Hollies, see how dauntlessly they stand up above the undergrowth of Hazel. 
How living and warm, in their ruddy glow, are the clustering berries in the 
gl nt of the fearless leaves! For expedience sake, their lower branches have 
been trimmed away, and grea'ly we gain by it, for otherwise that lovely contrast 
of their ashen-grey stems would be hidden from our eyes; but over yonder a 
fine old Holly tree s‘ands alone, which axe and knife have left untouched, and 
how grace‘ul is the curven sweep of its feathering boughs! No foreign evergreen 
can excel it for symmetry of form or winter garniture of leaf and fruit. Life is 
astir, too, in the brown twigs of the Hazel bushes. The infant year is not more 
than a week or two od, yet already the tasselled catkins are swinging in the 
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lightest rustle of the sighing wind, and begin to lift up their tiers of smail 
woolly cowls to set free the yel ow pollen-dust. And so we may go on our 
way and, at every turn, some rugged Yew, or clump of red-stemmed Scotch 
Fir, or tapering Spruce with hanging russet cones, will stay our steps, and jf 
we look and listen they will tell us, in their own way, the story of their perfect 
fitness for our homely English landscape. Or, if we chance to be in one of the 
chalky districts of the South Downs, we may come upon Box—the ever y sung, 
as it was called of yore—or Juniper, in its bloom of silver-grey, as precious a; 
any, to add to the tale of our best native evergreens. Now it is to 

A WISE CHOICE OF EVERGREENS 
and to their rightful placing that we must look for the basis of our content in the 
winter garden. The insight of our forefathers foresaw the so!id comfort of th 
rampart of Yew, which was fostered of old in many a manor house garden. | 
caused them to fence about their dwellings on north and east with a belt « 
sturdy timber trees, to meet and ward off in their pliant strength the roughe: 
winter gales. It planned the sheltered nut walk and the p‘eached alley, ar 
the cosy settle carved out of the thick Box bushes on the grassy verge of 
bowling green. They took of the materials at hand, and many a one sinc 
their day has blessed the foresight which planted, not only for themselves bi 
for their children’s children. That they were not blind to the rare beauty 
foreign trees, many a magnificent Cedar of Lebanon and massive Ilex, « 
deciduous tree—like the fine Tulip trees at Mackery End, beloved of Charl 
Lamb—tbear noble testimony to this hour. Nothing, perhaps, in the wi 
range of garden beauty is more pictorial than an ancient Cedar, dusky ai 
glaucous, with cavernous shadows, holding upright the smooth, pile brow 
rounded cones on its flattened branches, or some grand S.lver Fir standing alor 
in its solemn symmetrical beauty ; or even, as may now and then be see: 
though rarely, some stately Araucari: 
wind - sheltered, whose ridiatin 
branches sweep down upon the gree 
sward. Orzhers there are, no le 
pictorial perhaps, nor even less exacting 
for none can do without the shelter 
a good position, such as the Ston 
Pines, with corrugated trunk and gree: 
spreading head ; or agan, the gracelu 
fragrant Cypress (C. lawsoniina) o 
more recent date, with its slende: 
pyramidal growth and drooping feather 
branches, taking on at the close o 
winter the ruby-red of the catkin 
which tell of the coming of the smail, 
bloom-powdered cones. 

The desperate hurry, the incessant 
crowding out of the times in which we 
live, give little encouragement to the 
sentiment of planting for posterity, yet 
some such planting is continually being 
done. ‘nis much must be said, that 
the last fifly years have seen the intro 
duction of numberless fine trees and 
shrubs, the fitness of which for our 
climate time alone could test. Durin: 
that period in England, the Mammoth 
Tree of the Yosemite Valley (Sequoia 
gigantea) has been planted in_ its 
thousands and, hy irony of fate, the 
giant not seldom finds itself cramped 
within the limits of a half-acre plot. 
But leaving out the question of space, 
it is a tree utterly unsuited to ou 
northern climate, unless under excep- 
uional circumstances, as its scorched 
and fretted branches on the windward 
side sufficiently prove; while in itself 
it is-not nearly so grand or suggestive 
as its near-of-kin, the beautiful 
Californian Redwood (S. sempervirens). 
Ah! that burning question of space, 
how it comes between us and our 
highest garden aspirations! Have we 
not all seen the Deodar or the 
Araucaria trying to exist in a narrow, 
twelve-foot forecourt, and smiled, if we 
have not rather been ready to weep, 
over the crass absurdity of its position. 
But such mistakes are made every day. Let us think then, before we plant, of 
the things that are goinz to be and to take prudent counsel with ourselves. 
Our garden resources, nowadays, are beyond all calculation greater than those 
of our forefathers, and we rejoice and are glad because of it; but we should 
let nothing oust from our affections the hardy trees and shrubs, native and 
naturalised, that are at home in our climate, beautiul in themselves and 
invaluable in their fitness to give shelter to the more fastidious immigrants from 
other latitudes. ; 
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THE VALUE OF SHELTER. 

Shelter, in fact, is as the keynote to the winter girden. Beauty is killed 
when leaves that should be green and smiling are bruised and brown, when 
boughs that should be perfect in grace and curve are twisted and tortured. We 
may be very sure, too, that such symptoms of discomfort in our gardens will 
react in disquiet on ourselves, whereas the mere sight of tree or bush standing 
firm in its green bravery through storm and stress tends, it may le unawares, to 
brace and uplift. Even the familiar Laurel, good as it is when suitably placed 
and u-ed not too freely, is constantly scathed and disfigured in damp or low- 
lying localities. For the same reason it is doubtful whether Rtododendrons 
should be planted within range of our windows. Most of them in severe 
weather, frightened before they are hurt, put on a melancholy air and d.oop 
of leaf which is apt to send a shiver through any shrinking mortal whose vitality 
is already low enough. The bare boughs of winter, on the contrary, are never 
depressinz. They sleep, but it is not the sleep of death—they vest, but while 
they are resting we feel that the mystery of life silently works out the fulfilment 
of the promise of reawakening. Meanwhile, be‘ore the veil of leafage hides so 
much else that is beay'iful from our eyes, we see the things that are—tree 
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trunks in all their majesty of girth and column and fencing bark— the net- 
work of budding spray, each alter its kind distinct, yet each in its own form 
perfect. Even in midwinter, the brown gummy buds of the Horse-chestnuts 
begin to swell at the ends of the swaying boughs, and the Ash buds, as they 
make ready to burst their bonds, put on a deeper hue. The Beeches 
keep their silken green tight-shut within their scale-bound points and will 
not let it unfold an hour too soon; but look at the lovely .colouring, 
now silvérn, now golden green, of the lichen stains on the smooth grey bark. 
Contrast it with the deeply chiselled rivs of the sweet Chestnut, the rugged 
armour-plates of the Oak, the thin white tissue of the dainty silver Birch. 
I; is these contrasts which make up the charm of winter, while the sombre 
een of Fir and Yew intermingling with the leafless trees gives just the 
ach of warmth and comfort which winter lacks. If any of these bless our 
rdens with their gracious presence, let us hesitate long before any trivial 
convenience tempts us into doing away with them. A single group of silver 
iches, one spreading Beech, a clump of Scotch Fir with a stretch of grass 
neath them is more precious to look out upon in the winter garden than all 
» borders and rockeries that can be devised. Urge as we may, however, for 
‘ir own sake, the fitness and constant delight of our native trees and evergreen 
ubs, we plead for them, no less, because, by their well-advised use, our 
‘Itered gardens may become congenial abiding-places for the strangers we may 
ite within our gates. 
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SHRUBS THAT FLOWER IN WINTER. 

Everyone has his private calendar, and reckons the seasons by a computation 
© his own, but we may safely say that four long months, if no more, separate 
t) 2 falling of the leaf from its coming again. The list of shrubs which bloom or 
a’ br'ght with coloured fruit during these four months would surprise most 
p ople who think of winter only as a dead season. The boughs of Sea Buckthorn 
a: loaded with orange berries. Clusters of scarlet peep out of the fresh green 
o. the Skimmia bushes, and, so long as the birds do not find them out, Perneltya 
cries a crop of purple and crimson and pink fruits more showy than the modest 
woite flowers of summer. When November days are growing dark, Coronilla, 
in sheltered spots, puts forth its pale clustering yellow flowers. Winter Jasmine, 
if Jowering branches are not ruthlessly pruned away in autumn, covers its long 
g:cen shoots with golden stars. The evergreen Clematis (C. calycina) is never 
happier than when clinging to some terrace balustrade where it may have 
a little kindly shelter, which it repays by wreathing the stonework with garlands 
o! finely-cut bronzed foliage, hung with creamy freckled bells. More than one 
kind of hardy Heath, if grown in spreading masses, will deck the garden with 
sheets of colour th: who’e winter through. 

The Chinese Honeysuckle (L. Standishii) arrays itself in its fragile white 
flowers as early as January. Witch Hazels hang their bare branches with twisted 
petals of gold or amber, or sometimes (as in Hamamelis zuccariniana) borrow the 
pale green tint of the under-wing of a b:imstone butterfly. Soon after Christmas, 
Mezereon flushes into rosy purple, and bushes of Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans), independent of a wall (as few people know), will breathe out its 
perfume from leafless branches studded over with waxen yellow flowers. — It is 


THE HERON ON 


LL our pursuits, says the philosopher—social, moral, and 
intellectual—are double-faced, like pennies, with an 
obverse and a reverse, a head and a tail; and what 
always seems to me to be the reverse side in connec- 
tion with many of our sports is that, in order to obtain 

our prey—whether it be gime, fish, or what not—the death of 
many most interesting birds and animals has to be compassed. 
This is what strict preservation of a certain species means; 
anything that tends to diminish its numbers must be extirpated 
root and branch, and to this fact’ may be traced the ever- 
increasing scarcity of many of our most interesting animals 
and birds of prey. Whether if Nature were let alone she would 
tight herself, and the pendulum swinging first here and now 
there the exact balance would be kept, I am not prepared to 
say; but the fact remains that, in order to secure big bags, we 
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strange how many of these winter-blooming plants keep their leaves well out of 
harm’s way, brave as their flowers may be. But so it is ; and so we learn that 
if we would gain their fullest winter beauty, we must group them with evergreen 
shrubs as foil or background. And what store there is of these to choose from ! 
Not green only, but colour-tinged—Berberis of many kinds, the shininz, ordered 
leaf-rows of Azara, the purple tints of Mahonia and Gaultheria, the bronze 
of Andromeda buds, the deep dull green of Osmanthus, the wine-red of Leucothoé, 
the pearl grey of Atriplex, and a hundred more will respond to our beck and 
call. Only we must choose with judgment, for whether our lot is cast in north 
or south, in the black east or soft caressing west, makes all the difference to our 
choosing. Only be sure that more important still than climate are the wind- 
breaks we can plan and the shelter we may contrive. Yet when we are in doubt, 
we can always come back with satisfaction to the quick-:rowing hardiest shrubs and 
find in them some fit setting for our garden picture. The slender angled branches 
of green Broom, the rigid spiny Furze, scented Rosemary, or hoary Lavender— 
all will iend their varied tints and attributes as we need them. And, if a pool or 
Stream only gives us opportunity, what can surpass the winter colouring of 
Osier twigs—golden, and crimson, and olive—mirrored in still water or broken 
into a thousand reflections by the ripple of a running brook. 
EviIL OF OVERMUCH VARIEGATION, 

Perhaps, amongst all the wealth of winter evergreen shrubs, the rank of 
those which show variegation is too much exaggerated. Popular as they are, 
the effect is not always good, unless more than ordinary care is taken in their 
placing. Some few, like the best golden and silver Hollies, are very beautiful, 
though not all of these are improvements upon the finest green forms. No 
variegated shrub, probably, is more universally grown than the Aucuba, and it 
has excellent po nts; it is hardy in constitution, handsome in outline, and bold 
of leaf. By ill-luck, as it happened, more than a hundred years ago, the 
spotted variety was sent home first from Japan, and became domiciled in 
English gardens and rooted in Engiish affections before the far more worthy green 
species made its entry. It is but a private opinion, and not given as dogma, 
that it might possibly be a distinct gain to gardens, large and small, if the spotted 
Aucuba were practically banished, and the true green-leaved forms—some o* 
which are beautiful when well set with large coral berries—allowed to take 
its place. The Variegated Oleaster (Eleeagnus pungens), a remarkably fine shrub 
when taken by itself, sadly d sturbs the repose and dignity of the garden outlook 
in winter, though, doubtless, positions might be found in which it would harmonise 
with its surroundings. We need only con over mentally all the more familiar 
examples of shrub variegation to find, probably, that we should do as well 
without a goodly proportion of them, though we may frankly admit some to be 
very handsome. The secret of our discontent, possibly, lies in the fact that 
variegation in plants that are normally green is not, in its essence, a sign of 
health, but of wasting sickness. In any ca-e, whatever our feeling may be on 
this important point, it is well worth while to weigh the merits of each shrub, 
variegated or green, before we plant it, not only individually, but in relation to 
its neighbourhood to other garden associates, and more especially with resard to 
its winter aspect. 


TROUT STREAMS. 


preserve one species at the expense of others, thereby often 
producing and perpetuating diseased and weakly members of the 
protected species, be they what they may. Now, the heron to 
my mind is a most beautiful and stately bird. In days gone by 
it was flown at with trained hawks by our ancestors, and its 
plumage was used to trim even royal apparel; but, as an old 
keeper once said to me, it does not look pretty upon a trout 
stream, and this, unfortunately for the heron, seems to be the 
generally accepted idea amongst anglers. [I remember once 
having a lengthy discussion with the secretary of a well-known 
fishing club as to the enormity he was committing in having all 
the herons which visited the stream killed, but he argued—and 
I must own that he had right and common-sense on his side— 
that he was bound to provide sport for the members of the club, 
and to attain this end he was bound to keep down the herons. 
Ona private stream or lake the case is different, 
and the owner can do as he likes; and I am very 
glad to say that in certain cases that I know 
of the birds increase and multiply, and pursue 
their fishing operations at their own sweet will, 
without let or hindrance, the owners of the 
heronries being only too delighted to possess 
the birds, and holding that there is enough fish 
on the property both for the herons and for 
themselves. Were this not so, the days of the 
herons would be numbered, and we should 
soon come to look upon them as being almost 
as mythical as the sphinx and as rare as the 
dodo. Even on certain trout streams they 
would be more spared than they are were it 
not for their unfortunate habit of killing more 
fish than they can eat, often spearing with 
their powerful bills large trout out of sheer 
“‘cussedness,” as it were. When feeding, a 
heron generally takes the fish with its beak 
open, and then swallows them. Sometimes one 
mandible, either the upper or the lower, goes 
through the fish; if this be a small one, they 
take it off with their claws in the water, but 
if a large one they fly out on to the bank to 
do this, and occasionally they strike the fish 


Copyright with closed beak, literally spearing it. Then 
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they fly out on to the bank, and by the aid of the claws, first of 
one foot and then of the other, they remove it. I have never 
known a heron when disturbed suddenly to carry fish in its beak: 
they take them in their claws. 

In trapping herons, it is best to choose a bend of the stream 
where there is a good look-out spot and a high tree. Herons, 
unfortunately for themselves, are foolish, and most unsuspecting 
birds with regard to traps, and are easily captured. We 
show by illustration the shape and construction of a heron 
trap. These traps are by no means very strong in the 
spring, and the jaws are not toothed. The illustration 
represents a fine grayling caught in the trap. I was very 
much delighted about this. I had been most strongly in- 
veighing, in no measured terms, against the 
wholesale slaughter by trapping of herons that 
had been going on 9n a highly-preserved trout 
and grayling stream, and on going down there 
a few days afterwards the water-bailiff came 
to me with a very long face and produced 
several traps containing fine specimens of both 
trout and grayling. Numerous water snails, 
shrimps, the larve of aquatic flies and beetles, 
etc., had collected and crawled about on the 
plate of the traps, the fish had seen them, 
dabbed down with their noses against the 
plates, released the spring, and so had been 
captured. The fish is shown exactly as it 
was caught, with the exception, of course, that 
the trap was removed from the water out on 
to the bank to enable the photographs to be 
taken. When picking up anything from the 
bottom of either stream or lake fish generally 
do so by what is known as tailing; they dab 
down on to it in a perpendicular position; this 
is well illustrated in the figure of the trout, 
which had gone down on to the plate of the 
trap right on his nose, with his tail pointing 
up to the surface of the water. The grayling 
had tailed down more at an angle. Well, as 
I have just said, the sight of these fish in the T. A. Metcalfe. 
traps was a source of great satisfaction and 
amusement to me, and I took no pains to hide either the one or 
theother. I knew that it meanta respite for the herons, and soit 
did; so many fish were caught that for a time the traps had to be 
taken up. There are two ways that are followed out in the setting 
of the heron traps; one is by putting a bait on them, generally a 
small dace or some such bright silvery fish, and if this be done 
the traps have to be pegged down to prevent the birds when caught 
either flying away with the trap, which, however, they hardly 
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ever do, or from flapping about in the water. When caught 
in a baited trap it is almost always by the beak. When 
the bird has struck and feels itself captured, it suddenly throws 
itself back with great force, gives a few vehement flaps and 
struggles, and then falls headlong into the water and is drowned. 
The other method most generally practised now on this particular 
stream is to set unbaited traps in four squares. <A bend is 
chosen, generally close to a deep pool, and, if the shallow water 
runs out a long way between the bank and the deep water, 
a thick bush is stuck into the water close to the bank, projecting 
out into the stream, so as to prevent the herons from hugging 
the bank and make them walk over the traps. Both the big 
and little trout frequently hug the sides of the stream, especially 
where the banks overhang a little, and here it is that the herons 
work. ‘The traps are never covered, and the birds walk straight 
into them, sometimes with both legs, but more generally wit! 
one. When caught they nearly always fly out on to the ban 
with the trap, but occasionally they will remain for a long tim: 
where they are caught. When taken by both legs, if they fla: 
about much they at times break their legs, which are very brittle 
I have a fine old heron, which has been so often in the traps an 
escaped that he hardly possesses a whole toe on either foot. | 
the trap gets caught in any weeds or rubbish as the bird | 
making its way to the bank, it struggles violently, general! 
breaks its legs, and dies; but barring this accident the heron i 
generally able just to lift the trap comfortably and fly out o 
to the bank with it. Herons work just at daybreak and at dus! 
and also on bright moonlight nights, but not when it is dar] 
They are ever on the look-out for their prey, and nothing escaps 
them. I have known one when caught throw up as many as seve 
good-sized trout ; one would really wonder where they manage 
to put them all. And they will even strike at and wound bi 
fish that they cannot possibly hold. It is most grievous to see fin 
fish wobbling about the stream in a sickly manner bearing th 
marks of the heron’s spear. They are very fond of eeis whe 
they can get them, and will take coarse fish readily; but. 
unfortunately, when they can procure them they seem to have « 
special predilection for trout and grayling, and when larg: 
sums of money have been laid out in stocking streams with 
fish, it is not to be wondered at that the members of anglin: 
societies are unable to view the depredations wrought by th« 
herons with equanimity, for were they allowed to work their 
own sweet will, all the efforts at stocking would be negatived; 
and so, sorry as they are in many cases to have to do it, 
they are compelled to resort to trapping the birds. It has 
been suggested at times that the water-bailiff should parade the 
banks of the stream with a gun to frighten the birds away by 
firing at them whenever he saw them, and by this means avoid 
trapping them, but such a plan is quiteimpracticable. If several 
miles of stream had to be policed the herons would be back 
again behind him within a short time, fishing away to their 
hearts’ content, and it would require several men to be con- 
tinually on the look-out with guns for this method to have any 
real effect. 1 trust it will be many a long day before this fine 
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handsome bird ceases to be seen on manv of our streams and 
rivers, but in the interests of fishing communities their numbers 
must be kept down within reasonable limits. Were it not for 
the protection afforded the ‘birds by certain landowners at 
their nesting-places, or heronries as they are called, herons 
would soon cease to exist. Besides fish, other visitors are 
at times found in the heron traps, such as water-hens, little 
grebes or dabchicks, wild ducks of different species, chiefly the 
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mallard, and water-voles. Occasionally others get in, but they 
are soon out again. They drag the trap generally a short 
distance down stream, and there they leave it. Herons will 
eat frogs and water-voles readily, and occasionally will take 
young rabbits. I have also known them in hard winters, 
when they could not so easily get fish, chase, kill, and eat even 
blackbirds. OxLey GRABHAM. 
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“Ah me! for a breath of those morning hours 
When Alice and I went a-wandering.” 

NOTHER day gone, Frank, and you do not know your 
part yet. Aunt Mary was saying we must have 
the play this week, or there will be no one left 
to see it.” 

‘IT wonder the mater let herself be persuaded 

t. have theatricals—what rot it is! Why do _ people 

me into the country if they cannot be content with country 

p casures ?”” 

“You are a good one to talk of country pleasures. You 

p ver seem to care for anything but town since you left Oxford.” 
«Prove me. Let us ramble about all day to-morrow as we 

u-ed, and I bet you tire of it first.” 

Alice remembered this last night’s conversation as she 

o ened her eyes at half-past four in the morning, and thought 

o excellent reasons why she should not get up so early. Then 

she heard the sound of the front door closing on the master of 

t! 

be 
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e house on the hill, and a spirit of emulation made her 
gin dressing quickly. 

Before long she was walking on a grassy slope, surrounded 
by fantastic shapes alternately hidden and revealed by wreathing 
mist. A Dante-esque figured loomed into sight; an eerie feeling 
made her hope it was Frank, but on nearer approach it dissolved 
into a tramp picking mushrooms. ‘“ Taking the bread out of my 
mouth ’’ was written in his scowling glance at her basket, so she 
made haste to go further afield. 

Presently she came upon Frank, who had a_well-laden 
basket. ‘* Why did not you wait for me?” she asked reproachfully. 

“IT thought vou would get so awfully wet. We will go home 
by the Ridge; the villagers are beginning to come into the 
fields.” 

‘*‘ Yes, I did not think anybody else would be out, or I would 
have done up my hair.” 

“ You look all right, only it is nicer to be by ourselves; in 
that red Tam o’ Shanter, and with your hair in a pigtail, you 
look just like you did when you were a jolly little girl of fourteen. 
I wish you would come out with me every morning.” 

“| can’t promise, Frank; after to-day there will be Robert.” 

‘“¢ Oh, bother Robert!” said Frank. 

They did not get home until after six; everything looked 
unfamiliar ; a white sun gleamed upon trees and grass. 

The chalky biue sky seemed sleeping overhead, the mist had 
descended to make a moat of the valley, when later on in the 
morning Frank and Alice went out together, on a pilgrimage to 
the graves of the early summer flowers. All had vanished, “ Joy 
of the mountains ’”’ had taken the place of the butterfly and bee 
orchids. The lark had stilled her song and merely chirped, 
when she sprang from the grass at their feet, as they stooped 
to pick bunches of honey-scented mallow. Then they scrambled 
into a wood, where astream glided between hazel bushes. They 
took off their shoes and stockings and waded. Frank bent down 
the nut-laden branches to Alice. She looked so pretty with 
uplifted arms, sparkling eyes, and face flushed with eagerness 
like a child’s as she picked one cluster of nuts after another, 
that a kind of rage took possession of Frank as he thought of 
Robert, and he growled out, “Oh, Alice! what a goose you 
were to go and get engaged. I suppose after to-day you will 
always be nutting with Robert.” 

Alice looked startled for a moment, then she laughed as she 
glanced at her bare feet, saying, ‘‘ No; I do not think he would 
care for it.” 

But Frank had spoiit her pleasure. She almost wished 
Robert had not accepted her aunt’s invitation; she was afraid he 
would not understand her old friendship with Frank, that he 
would disapprove of such things as bare feet and theatricals, 
and though she loved him, and did not mind a bit about his 
being grave and plain-looking, she was sure that if people saw 
him standing by the side of Frank they would have the false 
impression that he was very short. 

At lunch, regardless of Frank’s dismayed looks, Alice 
announced to the company generally that she and Frank were 
going blackberrying—would anybody like to join them? Her 
invitation was declined. Nature enticed nobody else with a 
mermaid’s charm. 

‘‘ Thank goodness!” exclaimed Frank, as they wandered 
forth over the fields. 
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“Frank, you were rude; they must have seen you did not 
want them. You are of no help to Aunt Mary in entertaining 
your guests.” 

‘<I did not invite them; besides, | can’t stand walking out 
with two penny boxes of chalks.” 

‘« What do you mean ?” asked Alice. 

‘‘ Why, those Overton girls. They dress all right in town, 
but they seem to think the correct thing in the country is to 
wear as many colours as possible,” explained Frank, as he 
looked approvingly at Alice’s blue and white striped flannel 
gown. 

Alice recalled to mind tne Overtons’ yellow straw hats 
trimmed with pink scarves, their light green blouses, yellow 
ochre holland skirts, short enough to show glimpses of sky blue 
silk flounces, and burnt sienna shoes, and she could not deny the 
truth of Frank’s description. 

They reached the field where the best brambles grew, 
disturbing the crows, who flew off a loudly-cawing, sable cloud. 
Alice shamelessly sat down and let Frank prick and stain his 
fingers alone, while she looked at the beautiful hedges. Wild 
clematis clambered from briar to hawthorn, higher and higher, 
until it fell again in a cascade of silver seeds, a lovely contrast 
to the crimson hips and haws. 

Presently Frank called out: ‘‘I say, Alice, there are such 
heaps of sloes; to-morrow we will get them and make sloe gin. 
We can buy the sugar-candy at the post-office.” 

‘« To-morrow 

‘All right, I forgot. Bother Robert!” interrupted Frank, 
and, was it fancy, or did he hear a soft voice echoing ‘“ Bother 
Robert”? Any way, he was encouraged to leave off picking, and 
he came and laid down at Alice's feet. 

Sometimes they talked and sometimes they were silent, and 
it was as if they two were alone in the world. After a long 
time Alice’s conscience pricked her, and she said, briskly, ‘* Now, 
Frank, I will hear you—your speeches out of ‘ Love does not 
always win.’ Give me the book; | see it sticking out of your 
pocket.” 

‘‘I much prefer keeping quiet and looking at you,” mur- 
mured Frank; but, seeing Alice was determined, he handed her 
the book, sat up, put his hands behind his back, and repeated 
what he had learnt in the sing-song voice of a child saying 
poetry. ‘‘ You have to answer me,” he said. 

‘‘] knew my part long ago,” and Alice gabbled off her 
speech. 

Frank laughed. 

‘We shall not be taken for stars in the theatrical world.” 

Alice prided herself on her acting, which was good for an 
amateur, so she replied: ‘‘ Of course I shall not say it like that 
on the night; I shall act then.” 

Frank shook his head, as though still in doubt of her 
acting powers. Thereupon she sprang to her feet and said: ‘| 
will show you. You repeat your speech to me, and I will act my 
answer.” 

Frank began his speech again, then suddenly his manner 
altered. Muttering ‘‘I shall act, too,” he caught hold of Alice’s 
skirt, as though to detain her, and in impassioned accents 
repeated the foolish words of the play: ‘* Hear me but this once, 
my dear one, and be true to yourself and me. Give your hand 
where your heart is; and you cannot deny that that is in my 
possession.” 

Alice answered in a clear, plaintive voice, not at all in 
keeping with the dimples that were playing round her mouth, 
‘Tempt me not, Francis. I do indeed love you dearly, but I am 
promised to another. I will try to do my duty, although he is so 
old and ugly. I became engaged before I knew what love was, 
to please my mother, who wished me to marry him for his wealth. 
Yes, I will be true to him, although my heart is broken!” And 
she hid her face in her hands witha most successful sob. 

But the next instant she started round, as an agitated voice 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Excuse me, Alice; a broken heart would not suit 
me at all, although you have just confessed that you have none, 
it being in your cousin’s possession. I give you back your liberty. 
Do with it what you will. I will let your aunt know that we 
have mistaken our feelings, and will drive back to the station at 
once,” and with dignified haste Robert walked back the way he 
had come. 

Alice stood staring after him dumb with surprise, then she 
said: ‘* Of course, he knows nothing about the theatricals; but 
he ought to have guessed that that silly speech was not my own.” 
Then she looked at Frank with suspicion. “I believe you did 
it on purpose. You must have seen him coming up that long 
path.” 

‘“‘ Of course, I saw him before you did, but ——’ 

Frank broke off and sprang to his feet ; for, without a word, 
Alice had begun running after Robert, who was almost out of 
sight. ‘Stop, Alice!” he cried. 

She waited and said: ‘Frank, you run faster than I do. 
Do be quick and catch up to him, or he will be gone before we 
can let him know it is all a mistake.” 

But Frank caught firmly hold of her hands, and said: “ It is 
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not all a mistake ; you know it was your engagement to Robert 
that was a mistake, and now, when through no fault of yours 
he has given you back your liberty, do you think I am ever 
going to let you marry anyone but myself? ” 

“ Trank, let me go; you are behaving abominably.” 

“I don’t care. Iam not going to let you spoil both our 
lives again.” 

* Do you know you are very conceited ?” 

«Of course I am,” said Frank, promptly, ‘‘ when the dearest 
girl in the world loves me.”’ 










, Chipping Campden. 


ANUFACTURING towns in old England 
were always beautiful, almost opposite 
results being brought about by industrial a 
work then and now. Possibly Sussex may 
have been a grimy county when the iron 

smelting was going on; but, as arule, wherever there were 

staple industries these have left their mark behind them in 
good old buildings of every kind. It does not matter whether 
the place were in Flanders cr Kent, Germany or Norfolk, the 
remains of the ancient kouses and public buildings all testify to 
the structural beauty which resulted from trade. 

Chipping Campden, in North Gloucestershire, the subject of 
this paper, is mainly the creation of the old trade in wool. But 
the settlement there of Sir Baptiste Hicks, a'terwards Viscount 
Campden, also led to great additions to the town at a later time, 
The Saxon associations of the place do not concern us particu- 
larly It is said 
to have been the 
gathering - place 
of the forces of 
the Saxon kings 
of the South 
when challenged 
by the grandsons 
of Cadwallader 
and the twokings 
of Wales to re- 
store the country 
they had taken 
from the Britons, 
and that in the 
battle which fol- 
lowed the Britons 
got the worst of 
the day. In the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury Campden 
became ‘‘a_ prin- 
cipal mart for 
wool,” and before 
the beginning of 
the fifteenth 
century had for 
acitizen one Wil- 
liam Grevil, ‘*the 
flower of the 
wool merchants 
of England.” 

The church was rebuilt, in part, at any rate, by him, just as 
Lavenham in Suffolk was by another wool merchant,and Newbury 
‘Church by the celebrated “Jack.” Probably many of the good 
houses in the long street of Campden were the homes of other 
opulent wool-sellers, who exported the fleeces to Flanders, besides 
“combing ”’ the wool at home. When the business of weaving 
cloth was more generally diffused in England, Campden 
gradually lost its importance; but the results of its prosperity 
were to leave it equipped with almost every kind of building or 
other feature deemed necessary for a prosperous little medieval 
town. 

Let us take them in order. The long street has its public 
pool for watering the horses, with stone steps down to the deeper 
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Then he let go her hands, and asked anxiously: “Have I really 
hurt you, Alice?” for her eyes were brimming over with tears. 

‘‘ No,” sobbed Alice, “I do love you best; but Robert will 
think I am such a horrid girl.” 

‘*Then Robert will be an ass, and let him,” said hard- 
hearted Frank, but there was no want of tenderness in his voice 
or arms as he comforted Alice 

The blood-red sun was setting behind purple clouds before 
these two blackberry gatherers carried home an empty basket 
between them. W'S, 
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Gloucestershire. 


f parts, and stone posts—all very completely designe: . 
There are good raised stone footpaths, and olte 
stone-fronted raised side-walks. The church stan: 

splendidly on a hill, and it isa fine example of late 
Perpendicular; the nave is 6oft. high and the tower 12of 

Attached to it is the chapel in which the bodies of S 

Baptiste Hicks, Lord Campden, and his daughter’s famil; 
(the Noels) are buried, and in other parts of the church ther 

are memorials of those whom Mr. Rider Haggard, speaking of th: 

old country churches, terms ‘the considerable but forgotte: 
dead.” Among them is that of the great wool merchant Grevil, 
also of Thomas Smith, once Lord of Campden, who, with hi 
wife stands in effigy under a canopied tomb. Close to the church 

gate are the turret and wa'] of what was evidently the enclosure o! 

a fine English Renaissance mansion. They were the boundary 

of the outermost courts of the first Lord Campden’s famous house. 

It was built soon 

after he pur- 

chased the mano1 
in theearly seven- 
teenth century. 

A plan and ele- 

vation still 

remain to show 
on what a mag- 
nificent scale it 
was planned and 
built. It was 
very lofty and 
nad four parts, 
with projecting 
bay-like towers, 
high decorated 

gables, and a 

cupola in the 

centre. In front 
was a long fore- 

Court, an a 

rectangle, walled 

at the back, ter- 
raced at the front, 
and with separate 
blocks or pavi- 
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lions at either 
end.. Some re- 
mains of theseare 
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from which the 
scale of the rest may be judged. It was quite as considerable a 
place as Basing House, anda great stronghold of the Royalists. It 
is said to have occupied, with its court, eight acres of ground, and 
to have cost £29,000 to build. It was burnt by Baptiste Lord Noel, 
grandson of the builder. He was an ardent Royalist, and is said 
to have fired his ancestral home rather than let it become a 
harbour for the Parliament forces, which he was informed were 
coming to garrison it. The pity of thisis that it was a false alarm. 
The enemy did not advance nearer than Warwick. It is stated 
in Mr. E. Belcher’s “‘ Rambles Among the Cotswolds” that, 
during the latter part of 1643, Campden House was held by Lord 
Molyneux for the King, and that in the same year Major Brydges 
made an unsuccessful attack on it. Next year it was occupied 
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by a faction of Royalists called the 
‘««Campdeners,” under Sir Henry Bard. 
A letter from him to Prince Maurice 
was intercepted and published by the 
Parliamentarians. ‘ May it please your 
Highnesse Excellency,” he wrote, “I 
hought good to signify to you that lam 
ere at Campden House, with my forces, 
which I conceive will be very advanta- 
veous towards the strengthening of this 
ssociation for your Highnesse. We are 
king great pains with spades, shovels, 
nd mattocks, planting the Gospel, and 
am no longer happy that I may wait 
a your Highnesse.” The garrison was 
rot a good neighbour. It made a sortie 
Winchcomb, and “left not a Sunday 
ift of clothes there.” The principal 
nains are the grand entrance, com- 
ised of two low pavilions, connected 
yascreen, and two banqueting-houses. 
1e architect is unknown, but the same 
: yle is seen in other buildings due to 
e munificence of Sir Baptiste Hicks, 
ich as the hospital. He gave away in 
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is lifetime £10,000 in charities and 
« mations, £1,200 of this being given to 
St. Paul’s School, where he waseducated. H. W. Taunt. THE PRESBYTERY. Copyright 
The Presbytery is, perhaps, one of 
t.e fourteenth century priories mentioned as having existed in reeds and thorny bramble. The clash of steel startle 1 the silence, and there was 
( ampden. Next to it is a fine fifteenth century house, and in the birring of scired partridges from out the long grass. On the sward between 
the pool and a thicket stood five men—two were 
fighting a duel. Tne combatants were well 


matched in skill, though nearly twenty years 
apart in age. The cause of their quarrel is 
best forgotten; but the younger, who had flushed 
cheeks, tizht-shut mouth, and a fierce iight in 
his eyes, was the challenger, because he had 
been wronged by the other. The older man had 
a mocking smile on his lips, which were stained 
blue with the chilly November air. For some 
minutes their swords played harmlessly; then 
the younger man received a slight wound. As 
he recoiled his foot slipped, but before the other 
could press home his advantage a shriek rang out 
of the little wood, and a white figure came 
running towards them with outstretched arms. 

“Helen!” ‘*Constance!” ejaculated the 
duellists simultaneously, as they lowered their 
swords. 

The figure never paused, but passed between 
them into the mist. A splash, and anuther shriek 
cent the air. 

‘The pond! she will drown,” cried the 
two men as they raced to the water 

‘*What is the matter? Are they mad?” 
asked their seconds, for, to the latter, the shriek 
had been but the crowing of a cock and the 

. ms running figure but an icy gust of wind. Followed 
Hhudsarg X Kearns : Ae a : SER are be ae by the doctor, they, too, reached the pool and 


I W. Taunt, THE MARKET-HOUSE AND GUILDHALL. jauibe found the duellists groping about in the water. 





‘*We cannot find her,” cried they, lifting 
ashen-white faces. 
the market-place are two striking buildings of later date. One «Nor ever will. Come out, there is no one there; I can explain,” said 
is a market-house, probably built by Sir Baptiste Hicks, and the the doctor, turning his face away from the lake. 





other the town hall. There are also some 
fine almshouses next to the churchyard, 
a bridge called Battle Bridge (a name 
perhaps commemorative of the Saxon 
and British fight), and outside the town 
a most beautiful old mill, turned by a 
tiny stream falling on an overshot wheel 
and dropping into a stone channel, and 
a fountain called World’s End Spring. 
Perhaps this was originally wold’s end. 
But in any case it is a beautiful little 
cistern of springing waters. What an 
example of long-continued human care 
' and feeling every part of this old town 
{ affords! It would be difficult to find its 
match in England.  C. J. CorNIsH. 
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NE morning long ago, when the willow 
whose leaves now drink thirstily from 
the middle of the pool was but a sap- 

i ling, the sky and earth awoke from the 

sleep of night in harmony. - White clouds tinged 

with pink winged their way across the greyness 
above. White waves of mist rose from the grey 


water below, wreathing ghost-likearmsrounddead “4. W. Zaunt. REMAINS OF CAMPDEN HOUSE. Copyrignt 
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‘* But I saw my sister Constance,” said the young man. 

** And I my wife Helen,” said the other. 

Tne doctor looked curiously at the two dripping figures as they left the 
water, and, as he bound up the younger man’s wound, he asked them, ‘* Do you 
know the name of this pool? No; I thought not. It is called Skidden 
Widden, meaning White Ghost Pool. A tale is told of a Lady Arabella, who, 
by falsehood, heartiessly caused the death of her lover. Afterwards, feeling 
remorse, she drowned herself here. The villagers declare that her spirit haunts 
the place, hence the name. Your friends saw and heard nothing; I saw 
nothing, but heard two shrieks. | Why one of you thought he saw his wife, the 
other his sister, isa mystery to me; but you have certainly seen the ghost. 
Make up your quarrel, for perhaps the poor wandering spirit has been allowed 
to expiate her former crime by saving one of your lives.” 

The two men who had fought looked in grave wonder at one another. 
‘* Forgive,” murmured the elder; the other held out his hand. At the same 
time the mist dispersed in a shower of dewdrops, and the sun burst through a 
rent in the clouds and shone upon the water, wnich seemed to ripple into smiles. 


IN THE BACKVOODS 
OF ENGLAND. 


- HE backwoods of England!” The reader, no doubt, 
smiles incredulously as his eye falls on the title. 
What ‘ backwoods” are there 
in England? Well, glance for 
a moment at the accompanying 
illustrations. There is no denying that they 
have a genuine smack of the backwoods 
about them. The thick clustering trees, 
the straw-thatched huts, the shirt-sleeved 
woodmen—you think you are looking at a 
scene from the lumber woods of North 
America. But you are not: the scene is 
pure English, taken from the beech- woods 
of Bucks, not thirty miles, as the crow 
flies, from the heart of London. 

Hardly one person in a thousand, 
probably, is aware that within an hour’s 
journey by rail from the metropolis there 
is a busy, thriving outdoor rural industry, 
in which 50,000 people are employed—an 
industry as healthful, as interesting, as pic- 
turesque as John Ruskin himself could have 
desired—an industry which keeps the rustic 
folk who work at it so independent and 
contented that they have not the slightest 
wish to exchange the country for the town. 
Moreover, it is an industry which does 
not depend on any foreign land for its 
raw material, but finds all it requires at 
home, on the very spot where the toilers 
work. 

For these backwoods of Bucks are 
the seat of the great chair-making industry, 
the biggest and most prosperous of the 
rural industriesof England. From these wide-stretching beechen 
groves come the familiar Windsor chairs, of which more 
than a million are annually produced, and distributed over 
Great LDritain. 
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The manufacture of chairs—of the 
Windsor chair in particular—is usually 
associated with the name of the town 
which is its centre, High Wycombe. In 
the present article, however, we do not 
propose to deal with the factories, but 
only with that branch of the industry 
which is carried on in the villages and 
among the woods, the least known but 
most picturesque phase of the chair- 
making business. 

The high ridges of the Chilterns, 
intersected with deep valleys, or “ bot- 
toms,” still retain some of the features 
which characterised them when the dis- 
trict was one wild tract of forest and 
heath, infested with savage beasts and 
lawless men, for whose suppression the 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds was 
originally appointed. The wild beasts 
and the robbers, indeed, are gone, but the 
beautiful beech-woods, the pride and 
glory of Bucks, are the lineal descendants 
of the ancient forests. Here, among 
surroundings as charming as any in 
England, deep in the heart of the green- 
wood, in huts almost as primitive as the 
wigwam of the Red Indian, thousands 
of chair-makers pursue their labours. 

An idea of the conditions under 
which the woodland chairmaker works 
may be gathered from the first and second of the accom- 
panying photographs, which represent the men in front of 
their workshops. This part of the business consists solely of 
fashioning the legs and rails (locally known as “stretchers ”’) 
from the felled timber which lies in the woods around them. 
The backs and seats of the chairs are made at Wycombe. To 
each pair of huts, such as those represented in the illustration, 
are attached two turners and two “ getters-out.”” The latter cut 
the logs into lengths, split them into billets, and shave the billets 
to a size ready for turning. The two turners will probably finish 
a couple of gross of legs apiece in a day with the assistance of 
the “ getters-out.” But without the help of the latter, a turner, 
working single-handed and doing his own “ getting-out,’’ would 
barely turn out a gross in a day. The aid of a “ getter-out” 
therefore doubles a turner’s output. For a gross of finished legs 
four shillings are paid. With a daily output of two gross, 
therefore, a turner’s receipts would be eight shillings per diem. 
But out of this he often has to pay the “ getter-out”’ three or 
four shillings for hisday’s work. A ‘“ getter-out,”’ however, is not 
infrequently the son of the turner, or of the turner’s employer, 
and in that case there is no such heavy demand on the turner’s 
earnings. 

In some cases the workmen own their plant, buy their own 
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material, and sell their produce direct to the manufacturers at 
Wycombe. But usually they work for some small local employer 
who supplies part of the plant and all the wood. Each turner, 
however, owns his axe, his turning tools, and, oddly enough, 
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what are known as the “ puppets”’ of the lathe, that is, the two 
pieces of timber which stand upright from the bed of the lathe 
and carry the centres between which the leg, or other article to 
be turned, revolves. They can be seen in the interior of the 
turner’s hut containing the lathe. 

The lathe is as primitive in structure as the hut, ana 
neither probably differs much from those in use three centuries 
er more ago. The former is of a pattern almost obsolete in 

her parts of the country, and is known as the “ pole 
|.the,” the mechanism of which is as follows: As will be seen 
ym the photograph, a cord passes from a pole above the 
i the to the loose end of the treadle, in its course passing once 
round the piece of wood to be turned. The pole is practi- 
c llv a huge spring, being firmly fastened to the wall of the 
ed or to the ground, as is most convenient. It is then 
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BACK VIEW OF HUTS, WITH STACKS OF LOGS. 


supported some sft. or 6ft. further along, and at that point is 
bent down over the lathe, where it is held by the cord mentioned 
before. When the treadleis pressed downwards, the cord passing 
round the wood to be turned causes it to revolve at great speed, 
and it is then that the turner uses his tool. When the treadle is 
again released the pole flies up. The lathe is now in position for 
the turner to take another cut as he presses the treadle quickly 
down. The rapidity with which an expert works on one of these 
simple machines is wonderful, and the turners, who are wedded 
to their old traditions, tell you that they can turn out their work 
more quickly and more neatly with this antiquated pole lathe 
than with any of the new-fangled modern inventions. It is 
pleasant to listen to their enthusiastic defence of the methods 
handed down from their fathers; but if the British-made chair 
leg is to hold its own against American competition, it is certain 
that this venerable appliance will have to give place before long to 
something much more up-to-date. 

And now a word as to the huts. In one of these primitive 
structures the turner works. His lathe stands at the far end from 
the opening, the only light admitted being through the canvas end 
of the hut and the opposite aperture. The roofs of the huts are 
made of straw thatch. Each side bears some resemblance to a 
hurdle, and can easily be taken down 
and moved to another place when the raw 
material at hand is used up. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
this portion of the chair-making industry is 
carried on only inthe woods. The cottagers 
for miles around Wycombe construct the 
legs and rails of the Windsor chairs on 
their own premises. Attached to the 
majority of cottages are huts and lathes 
similar to those already described, with their 
accompanying neatly packed stacks of 
finished legs, huge heaps of chips and 
shavings, and piles of timber carted from 
the woods. But the woodland chair-maker. 
has the advantage of utilising the timber 
where it is felled, and thus avoids the 
expense of cartage. Another illustration 
represents the peculiar carts in which the 
timber is carried from the woods to the 
cottages. The finished legs and rails, alter 
being stacked in the open to become 
seasoned, are despatched to Wycombe 
and sold to the manufacturers in that 
town. 
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There are some 200 chair factories in Wycombe where the 
article is turned out in its complete state ready for sale. Chairs 
of all sorts and sizes and patterns are manufactured there, 
some of them of beautiful design and workmanship, but the 
staple production is the simple Windsor chair. More than half 
the chairs annually manutactured are of this pattern. How 
impurtant is the trade may be gathered from the fact that 
£10,000 are paid weekly in wages to the employees of the 
Wycombe factories, irrespective of the large amount earned by the 
cottagers and woodlanders exercising their branch of the industry 
in the rural districts around. It has been calculated that from 
eight to ten chairs per minute of every working day represent 
the output of the Wycombe factories, which means upwards of 
a million in the year, or, say, one chair per annum for every 
fifty inhabitants of the United Kingdom. Yet when one considers 
that the Windsor chair is the chair of 
the poor, and that it is sometimes put 
to all sorts of violent uses, being a handy 
weapon in domestic frays, the supply 
seems by no means in excess of the probable 
demand. 

The chair-making industry of Bucks is 
steadily increasing, but, as in all other 
trades, there is a tendency to centralisation 
in thetown. It isto be hoped, however, that 
this tendency may not be encouraged, for 
one of the most perplexing problems of 
the time is how to keep the country-folk 
from gravitating to the towns; and chair- 
making, as at present practised in the villages 
and woodlands of Bucks, is one of the very 
few rural industries which afford some 
prospect of solving that problem. 

The trade, no doubt, received a check 
at the time of the Crimean War, when 
thousands of acres of beech-wood were 
cleared away and the land was utilised for 
corn-growing, to supply the deficit in grain 
caused by the closing of the great granaries 
of Southern Russia. Toa large extent, how- 
ever, these lands have been reclaimed for tke 
beech, which is now grown so extensively 
that it seems equal to any demand the chair 
manufacturer may make upon it. But even now old fogies tell 
you that the beech-woods are nothing like as vast in extent as 
they were before the Crimean War, when it was a popular 
saying that you could chase a squirrel from Chinnor to Penn, 
that is, over a practicaily unbroken expanse of woodland 
stretching for more than twenty miles. The great land-owners 
of Bucks derive the larger part of their revenues nowadays from 
the sale of timber, which fetches from Is. to 1s. 4d. per cubic 
foot. The woods are usually thinned every ten or fifteen years, 
and the trees felled average about sixty years’ growth. But so 
judiciously and artistically is the thinning executed, that the 
beauty of the woods as a feature of the landscape is in no way 
impaired. Those who have read Mrs. Humphry Ward's novel 
‘‘Marcella’’ can form some conception of what these beech- 
woods are, but no one who has not lived in Bucks can realise 
the glorious picture which they present at all seasons of 
the year as you look down upon them from the breezy 
heights of Long Down or Whiteleaf Cross or Beacon Hill. 
The trees are self-sown, and one has only to glance round 
at the multitude of vigorous saplings springing up around 
the parent trunks to feel assured that there is no fear for the 
future of the beech-woods of Bucks. 
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HE judicious guide who instructs the visitor as to how 
best to see the notable places in the upper valley of 
the Severn, in that romantic part of it which lies 
adjacent to Welshpool and below Montgomery, will 
often tell him to drive from the former place to Powis 

Castle, where he may survey its ancient glories, and then, 
crossing the Severn by the bridge, to visit the splendid modern 
domain of Mrs. Naylor at Leighton Hall, and so beneath the 
shadow of Leighton Church to return to Welshpool. Something 
like this has been done in these pages, for the reader has 
looked with delight upon the pictures of antique Powis, and 
the glory of the terraces on the steep, and now has before him 
the picturesque and noble mansion of Leighton Hall, and the 
loveliness of its well-kept gardens and grounds, from which 
Powis Castle is itself a prominent object in a beautiful landscape, 
famous for its grand hills and wooded steeps, and the meadows 
by the River Severn, here but a youthful stream. Hereabout 
are fine prospects of the Vale of Severn, and from the heights 
one may look upon Moel-y-Golfa and the Breiddin Hills, and, 
if the day be clear, even Plinlimmon, Cader Idris, Snowdon, 
the Arans, and Arenigs are within the view. 

Leighton is a small parish in the hundred of Cawrse, in 
Montgomeryshire, about two miles from Welshpool, and the 
Hall lies at the foot of the Long Mountain, which forms a range 
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running north-east between this point and the Breiddin Hil 
It is a region full of history and rich in romantic traditio 
and associations, and here was fought the last contested bat 
for Welsh independence in 1294, when the Welsh were co: 
manded by Madoc, Llewelyn’s brother. It is not surprisi 
that such a district should have attractions, and the region 
somewhat famous for the beautiful seats that distinguish it. 
the neighbourhood of Leighton are Garth, Glansevern, Vayn 
and other fine places. To the late Mr. John Naylor, J.1 
D.L., at one time Sheriff of Montgomery, the architectu 
beauties of Leighton and the perfection of its surroundin 
are mainly due. In the work of erection, and of adornme 
within and without, there was scope for much wise planni: 
and for the exercise of fine artistic taste. How well all w 
done the pictures will disclose. In bringing to perfection such 
a place as Leighton Hall, developing its individual charact 
and surrounding it with gardens like these, many qualities wei 
called for, but the chiefest of them was love for the higher fornis 
of art, and the resolve to give splendour to the dwelling. 
Architecturally, Leighton Hall is imposing and stately. it 
is well and substantially built of stone, in a tasteful adaptatic 
of the medizval style of the fourteenth century, with tall gabl: 
and mullioned windows, and covers an ample space of ground 
There rises from it a lofty octagonal buttressed tower, with an 
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pleasant seats 
for those who 
would linger 
thereby. Those 
who would = de- 
'sc2nd may do so 
by a simple but 
truly admirab/« 
stairway, which 
leads by sever: | 
flights into t 
enchantiny 
region below. 
On the ez 
side of the hor 
is the princi 
garden, whi 
is in a measu 
formal. A terr: 
lies along ite 
front of t 
mansion, stor 
edged, and 
having stairwa 5 
down tot 
level space 
greensward, wi 4 
its flower-be 
and flower: 


embattlement, 
somewhat eccle- 
siastical perhaps 
in its character, 
and having a 
turret and a 
gallery for the 
outlook. There 
is much to survey 
in this romantic 
vale, and the 
tower promises 
to those who 
climb a truly 
glorious pros- 
pect. Within, 
the house is 
choice and beau- 
tiful in design 
and _ plenishings, 
and is famous for 
its pictures and 
other art trea- 
sures. Without 
are the artistic- 
ally attractive 
gardens, which 
are mainly our 
subject. Sucha 





house demanded Copyright BOYS IN BRONZE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” bushes. Hi 
beautiful grounds is a maguifice t 
for its complement, and it is deserving of note that the harmony fointain rising from an octagonal basin, with dolphins belo 
between the mansion and its surroundings is such as we should and very finely modelled figures above. It is well seen » 
desire. The opportunities were many, and they have been well one of the pictures, and is truly a glorious work in bron; 
used. An undulating space at the foot of the hills suggested There is much statuary in the gardens, and this is the materi:| 
special treatment, and gave unusual opportunities to the garden of nearly all of it. The effect is superb, for bronze, like lea 
architect. It was decided, for the convenience of the ways, and has a hue that falls well into a garden picture, and 
also, we may suspect, for the stronger character of the gardens, has the advantage that its hardness and quality make it t 
that the hollows should be spanned by bridges. The Lion fitting vehicle for fine artistic expression. Now the statuary in 
3ridge illustrates the style of work, and alike in solidity and this material at Leighton Hall is by eminent artists, and in pos ; 
elegance is admirable. Its buttressed piers rise from a sylvan lovely contour of limb, and modelling is most excellent work 0: 
dell, and carry a roadway flanked by a balustrade, and having the sculptor’s hand. The Aurora and the Infant Day below the 
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east terraces in 
this garden is a 
lovely example 
of work, and the 
amorini every- 
vyhere have 
individual merit 
pd character, 
iile the Icarus, 
defeated 
ibition, falling 
adlong into 
e pool as 
miniature 
gean, is both 
iginal and 
mrable. The 
ses also are 
ynze, and are 
st beautifully 
ought. There 
nothing more 
ficult than to 
ce sculpture 
ll in a garden, 
t the success 
a. Leighton 
Hall is com- “Hadeon Hearne 
pete, and very 
few gardens Copyright 
can boast of 
such admirable statuary. At the east end of the garden the ground 
rises, and the terraces and stairways, which are of fine and 
iiusual character, lead up the slope to the park, where the foliage 
is magnificent. The belts of trees that enframe the garden area 
ine and reposeful feature, and are of varied hue and foliage. At 
the other end of the principal garden the ground falls, and there 
the landscape character will delight those who love the natural 
garden. In this quarter is a small lake or pool—the same into 
which the son of Dedalus plunges in his headlong fall—bordered 
by grass slopes, and reflecting the umbrageous landscape. Here 
are great masses of water-lilies and other water-loving plants, 
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and on the banks 
the rhododen- 
dronsare glorious 
in the summer, 
while the trees 
are of bevutiful 
ornamental 
varieties. 

It will have 
been noticed that 
the formal and 
landscape _fea- 
tures are closely 
juxtaposed, and, 
indeed, each is 
the foil and com- 
plement of the 
other. So far, 
we have noted 
nothing of the 
really old school 
of gardening, but 
this is found in 
the walled library 
garden, which 
lies near to the 
south of the 
house. ‘This is 
a most beautiful 
and sequestered 
resort, seemingly 
set apart for studious reflection or pleasant converse. The 
wall that encloses it has an excellent coping, and the low 
buttresses are of the same period as the house. The area is 
grass, with flower-beds framed in the turf, the garden being 
divided into spaces by gravel paths, and where the ground 
rises a low terrace has been formed, with a grass slope and a 
flight of steps ascending, beyond which is a vista through a 
green archway to the garden beyond. Flanking the stairway 
and the path are delightful little amorini of individual merit, all 
in bronze, like the rich flower vases which are in the area, and 
upon their stone pedestals line the top of the grass slope that 
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has been alluded to. 
The walls of this library 
pleasaunce are them- 
selves gardens, and 
have a vesture of 
loveliness in the flower- 
ing climbers that clothe 
them. Here roses 
flourish abundantly, and 
the fine sylvan back- 
ground completesa truly 
beautiful garden picture. 

Though there is at 
Leighton a_ most 
charming dwelling- 
house, with attractive 
pleasure grounds, and 
a considerable estate, 
the character of the 
whole is simple, and 
there is little to delay 
the pen. What we 
observe is a_ happy 
union of various styles 
of gardenage—the broad 
and effective character 
of the principal garden, 
with its fountain and 
admirable statuary, the 
excellent and_ original 
terraces at the east end, 
where the ground rises 
to the sylvan park, 
the charming landscape 
features on the other 
hand, with the lake as 
the gem of the whole, 
and the radiant space 
of the retired library 
garden within its 
walls. Various periods 
and features of gar- 
dening are thus repre- 
sented, and an admirable 
setting is provided for 
the architectural 
splendour of the 
mansion. Reserve is 
another distinguishing 
character of the gardens. 
There is no lack of 
richness, as the visitor 
realises when he 


traverses these enchanting places. 
for example, to bring together so many excellent works of 
sculpture, and to dispose them well. 
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garden something of a spirit that is alien to that of the 


architectural period to which the house belongs, but the result 


is undeniably 
pleasing and 
attractive. There 
is a_ partial 
breaking and 
intermingling of 
styles which 
adds a freshness 
to the older 
forms. Here, 
perhaps, a lesson 
may be _ sug- 
gested. Let not 
the garden- 
planner set up 
too rigid a 
method in his 
work, else will 
he most certainly 
exclude some 
things which, 
with a_ broader 
view, he might 
have welcomed 
to his satis- 
faction. Charm- 
ing, indeed, is 
the sculpture in 
the garden at 
Leighton Hall, 
though some 
purists might 
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have been willing to 
exclude it on _ the 
ground of its being 
the evidence and 
outcome of the classi: 
and naturalistic school. 
Thereare many beautifi 
gardens and estates i 
this part of Wale 
neighbouring th 
Severn, and those 
Leighton Hall desery 
to be accorded a hig 
place among then 
They are radiant 
beautiful, varied, an 
architecturally inte 
esting, therefore bot 
admirable and attra 
tive. The tall spire 
the modern Earl 
English church, erecte 
by the late Mr. Naylc 
adds to the attractior 
of the landscape. 


SUMME 
SEA- . 
FISHING 


ET me tell you 
readers — an 

there must b 

a big propo: 

tion of then 

who go down to the 
sea for sport—what 
happened to a friend o! 
mine and his son, a 
youngster, off the coast 
of Cornwall. It did 
not occur this year, 
but when he went out 
it was August 7th, and 
as he knew the south- 
west of Cornwall well, 
what to provide for a 
prospectively successful 
time, where the pollack 





rocks were, how the tides affected the fishing, and where to 
get a good sort of fellow to manage the boat, matters were 
tolerably smooth when the campaign was opened. 

The sea can be smooth, too, sometimes, even outside the 
dear old exposed county of fish, tin, and copper; and the long 


ground swells 
which roll in, 
finishing a course 
of a few hundred 
miles, seas such 
as are never seen 
elsewhere round 
England, can be 
agreeable and 
friendly, andeven 
seductive, in the 
holiday months. 
Such, in fact, 
were the  con- 
ditions met with 
by my friend as 
he put off with 
confidence to the 
pollack grounds. 

One need not 
go far from the 
mouth of a har- 
bour to get fish 
around Cornwall. 
Some fishers pre- 
fer the harbour 
itself, where, with 
the killick down 
and the_ boat 
brought up, an 
arm hangs out 
over each side 
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of tiie stern, moving irregularly up and down like a defective 
semaphore, and a dozen or more little fish are caught within 
hail of the house. It was right out to sea with the hero of 
this expedition, and fitting up as he went a rod for himself and 
a handline for the youth, he was not long in reaching the 
grounds. Everybody knows pollack do not like a sandy bottom, 
their habitations being among the long, weed-covered rocks. 
The bait was artificial—a bit of india-rubber of his own design— 
and a gut cast, a long line, and two or three ounces of lead sinker 
made up all that was necessary. The boatman knew the speed 
desirable to keep the bait at the right depth, and so off they went 
in earnest. 

Pollack-fishing is not salmon-fishing. One pollack is caught 
exactly as another is caught, except that he may be bigger and 
stronger than the first. So that it is enough to say that after 
capital fun the day’s total reached 45 pollack, the best 
being 8lb. Although there is not the dash and pluck of a bass 
in a pollack, an eight-pounder is not to be treated with 
indifference, nor with that quondam “agricultural development ” 
that the fisher by the banks and bushes of the turbulent river 
sometimes ascribes to the sport. Not by any means. 

Next day they were out again, changing the venue, and 
taking two rods and the  handline. They caught 43 
pollack, heaviest rolb., 1 wrasse (was this during a tiffin? It 
is a bit unusual to get a wrasse off the bottom), and 1 
mackerel. My friend was hardly satisfied with this result, and 
so on the Wednesday went further afield, using, as the day before, 
two rods and a handline, and caught 76 pollack. He was 
more hopeful for the remainder of the week now, and his 
boatman encouraged his optimism; the better grounds were 
being gradually discovered. A boatman, as a rule, is not 
lugubrious. He simply says what he does say as laconically as 
possible, and as if he were paid to pull and not to talk; but 
he did venture on the opinion that ‘“ We’m goin’ to git more 
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to-morrow,” and “we” did. The next day’s total was 168. 
Friday’s 147, and Saturday’s 205, making a basket for the week 
of 684 pollack and 2 “various.” 

Next week the weather was all that was hoped for, and. 
going off to fresh ground, the total on Monday for two rods and 
one handline was 280 pollack. On Tuesday, with the came 
strength, the catch numbered 237 pollack; Wednesday, 11s: 
Thursday an off day—apparently a very necessary one; Friday. 
with two rods and a handline, 209 pollack, 5 mackerel, and 
bream; Saturday, half a day only, 58; the total catch for t 
week being go2. 

With a persistence for which the fisher is remarkable, t 
following Monday, the 21st, saw him at it again, and | 
aggregate for the day was 333 pollack, 5 mackerel, and 2 pilchar 
There were two rods and one handline, another handline bei y 
used a part of the day. With one rod only on Tuesday, t'¢ 
total dropped back to 71, but on Wednesday and Thursd: 
reverting to the ordinary order of things, the bag 
respectively 115 and 227 pollack, 1 mackerel, and 5 pilchar 
Friday was another necessary off day, and Saturday produ 
166 pollack, the total for the week being g12 pollack and 
“ various.” 

During the next, the last week of the fishing, the party w s 
strengthened by a visitor, and my friend, his son, and the fre: 
comer managed on Monday to bag 226 pollack, on Wednesd 
211, on Thursday, in two hours, 135, and on Friday, a small p> ~t 
of the day, 86. 

The aggregate for the whole visit was 3,163 pollack and 4 
‘*‘various,” and it will probably be not too much to assume th it 
such an extraordinary month’s sport is not likely to occur aga‘, 
and certainly not on any other part of the English coast. Nobocy, 
it is unnecessary to say, went hungry if a fish or two wouid 
prevent it, in the neighbourhood where these hardy, persiste t 
sportsmen landed their fish. A. B. 
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SHOOTING IN 
EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 








AVING arrived at the shooting ground we separated, 
M— going to the left and his friend to the right, 

my direction lying straight ahead. 
Game was plentiful all round, springing up 
apparently from nowhere and scampering in all 
directions. They were chiefly of the reed-buck and water-buck 
varieties, and mostly females. Not seeing anything with heads 
worth collecting, 1 con- 
fined my attention to 
scanning the plain 
through my glasses in 
search of — buffaloes. 
(Mem.: Never go shoot- 
ing in Africa without a 
pair of light, serviceable 
binoculars.) It was close 
upon midday before my 
patience was rewarded 
with the sight of a herd 
some three miles off. 
Having walked up to 
within half a mile of 
them, I was_ consider- 
ably puzzled how to 
approach close enough 
to get a shot, as there 
was not a_ vestige of 
cover between us. As 
a matter of fact, no 
diplomacy was 
necessary, had I but 
known it. <A_ herd of 
buffaloes in the open 
can easily be approached 
to within a couple of 
hundred yards before 





BUFFALO SHOT WHILE CROSSING RUO RIVER. 
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they see you, or at least condescend to notice you, and 
when fired at only stampede for a short distance and then 
face round on the intruder again, who by following up can 
butcher at will. It was owing to some so-called sportsmen 
taking advantage of this peculiarity on ther part that necessitated 
the passing of laws for their protection. However, being 
ignorant of it myself, I had to be content to assume a prone 
position, alongside my 
trackers, in the ashes, 
and wait patiently in 
the hope that some kind 
fate would turn their 
footsteps in my direc- 
tion. It wasavain hope, 
though; they kept 
moving farther and 
farther away, and being 
a bit tired of my un- 
comfortable position 
under a_ blazing sun, 
with my water-bottle 
dry and myself the same, 
only more so, I con- 
cluded the best plan 
was to get back to camp 
and return for the 
buffalo the following 
morning. This decision 
I acted upon without 
any more delay, and 
reached camp _ about 
3 p-m., a_ tired and 
disappointed man. 
M—— turned 
out to be the only 
successful member of 
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the party that morning, having 
bagged a couple of water-buck 
with very fair heads. He and his 
friend started the same evening for 
Chiromo. 

The next day I was up betimes, 
and went straight for the place I 
had left the afternoon before, and 
had not been knocking about long 
wien, to my delight, a herd was 
seen to be coming up in the dis- 
taice. The direction they were 
ta.ing would lead them close to 
a small solitary stunted tree, at 
the base of which remained the 
sk letons of a few scorched bushes, 
ari this I at once made my 
ol ective. Having got to it after 
an infinity of trouble, and by 
what at the time I considered a 
m.osterpiece of strategy and 
st king, most of which was 
re lly an unnecessary waste of 
ercrgy, I found I was about 
rsoyds. from the herd, and, lying 
benind my friendly shelter, pro- 
ceded to select a victim at my 
ease. It was a very fine sight 
watching them at such close 
quarters. There must have been anything between two and 
three hundred of them, and, except for the difference in appear- 
ance, one might have been watching a herd of ordinary cattle as 
they moved leisurely along, feeding on the succulent young 
shoots of grass that spring up with wonderful rapidity through 
the burnt stubble shortly after the fires have passed over the 
ground. It isa difficult matter, even with glasses, to pick out 
the bulls from the cows, or distinguish which have the best 





A WATER-BUCK. 


heads—they all look so much alike—and it was some time before 
I made a choice. Having finally singled out a good bul!, I took 
a steady aim at the centre of his broad shoulder (a splendid 
target) and let drive. The answering thud of the bullet, so dear 
to the sportsman’s ear, told me it had gone home, and the next 
instant there was wild confusion as the herd stampeded in mad 
panic and a cloud of dust, the earth reverberating with the 
trample of a thousand hoofs. No need for concealment now, 
so I followed headlong, .but after going a short distance 
they wheeled and faced round like a squadron of cavalry, and 
very formidable they looked, with one fine old bull, a few paces 
to the front, standing at their head. 

Dropping on one knee, for the run had put me out of breath, 
I prepared to fire at the leader; but ere there was time to press 
the trigger, he suddenly reeled and fell bellowing to the ground, 
being the one I had fired at. As he dropped, off rushed the 
herd again, but I had no further concern with them just then, 
my only ambition being to get up to and examine my prize. He 
was a splendid specimen, and very proud was I at having 
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A BASKING CROCODILE. 


secured such a grand trophy at my first essay. The bullet had 
got him well in the centre of the right shoulder and travelled 
through to the opposite one, where it was found embedded 
under the skin, in a very battered condition. 

The delight of my three trackers was unbounded. A 
Central African Kaffir would, I believe, barter his mother for a 
good feed of meat, and here was 12cwt. to 15cwt. of it ready to 
hand. While one man went to camp to bring up reinforce- 
ments for carrying the meat home, 
the other two devoted themselves to 
dissecting the animal. This is a work 
our sable friend simply revels in, and 
in a very short time both men were 
liberally smeared with blood, and 
presented a disgusting spectacle. 

Before the cutting up process was 
completed, to my surprise another large 
herd appeared, coming up from a 
different direction. I went a little way 
to meet them, and then lay down ina 
slight depression, which I| calculated 
they would pass close to. The main 
body, however, did not come within 
range, but fortunately a couple of bulls 
were flanking the herd a good distance 
from them, and gave me an easy chance 
at not more than 7oyds. or Soyds. The 
first dropped to the shot like a stone 
and never moved again, while the other 
rushed excitedly about trying to locate 
the danger. He did not manage to catch 
sight of me, however, and shortly after, 
presenting a broadside shot, he too fell 
to a single bullet, and bellowed as he 
lay till receiving his quietus. 

When a wounded buffalo bellows 
it is his death wail, and he will never 
rise again. While the animals were 
being cut up the herd hovered close by, 
and caused much excitement amongst 
the niggers, who had now artrived in 
numbers, and were frantically urging 
me to shoot some more. There is no satisfying their greed 
in the matter of butcher’s meat, and one of them had the 
cheek to ask me to let him have the rifle to go and shoot, as I 
would not do so myself. In the end I had literally to send men to 
drive the unfortunate beasts away. By this it will be seen that 
buffalo in herds fall an easy prey to any man with a rifle, and 
there appears to be no danger whatever in shooting them. 

Should, however, a wounded bull manage to get into cover, 
the complexion of affairs takes on a very different colour, and 
following him up is attended with the gravest risks. He will 
wait for the pursuer in the thickest parts of his retreat, or circle 
round on his own tracks, and make his attack from some unex- 
pected quarter; in fact, has all sorts of surprises in store for the 
unwary. When he has once made up his mind to charge, he 
vill never leave you, and the matter resolves itself into a duel, 
which will only end by the death of one or both of the 
combatants, and many fatalities have occurred in the pursuit of 
what, under certain conditions, has rightly been termed the 
most dangerous animal in Africa. Of the last two bulls shot 
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one had an exceptionally good head, but the other was only 
moderate. 

Having got my trophies into camp, I returned to Chiromo 
the same afternoon, very well pleased with the successful 
termination of my first big-game hunt in Africa. NYAMA. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 


THe ARRIVAL OF Woopcock IN IRELAND. 


T is not till the end of October that the autumn or winter 
flights of woodcock begin to arrive in Ireland, the head- 
quarters of this the most prized of all game birds in our 
islands. As probably all of them have crossed England 
first, they are not more than a day or so later in Ireland 

than on our shores, where very few come sooner than the last 
week in October. The nocturnal habits of woodcock, and their 
highly developed eyes, prevent them often falling victims to 
collisions with the lighthouses, but from the data given by the 
lists compiled by the light-keepers for Mr. R. M. Barrington, 
the author of the standard book on the migration of birds, as 
observed at Irish lighthouses, the Ulster Coast shows more 
than half the records of such accidents round the Irish shores. 
It is there that the passage of the Channel is narrowest, and there, 
apparently, the woodcock mainly cross. From November Ist 
to December 1oth the main stream of cock arrives. It has been 
stated that cock arrive earliest in the south and west of Ireland. 
This is improbable, because the birds come from Northern 
Europe mainly, and not borne out by the lighthouse test, which 
shows that they arrive earlier in the north and west, while 
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the south is the latest section of the coast to be reached. The 
curious fact, noticed in the first edition of the Badminton volumes 
on “ Shooting,” that woodcock come in from the Atlantic to the 
west coasts both of Ireland and Scotland, was there explained as 
probably due to their either making the mistake that the Atlantic 
is another channel, or to their being carried off shore by gales. 
Time has shown that many other species of bird seem to make 
the same mistake —rooks, starlings, and thrushes are seen 
creeping back from this excursion over the ocean utterly 
exhausted, arriving by day, a sure sign that an error was made, 
and lying almost dead from fatigue on the rocks. 


THE OccasIoNAL Woopcock. 
THE occasional woodcock is what falls to the lot of most sportsmen in an 
average English county. Everyone almost has had the unexpected pleasure (it 
generally is unexpected) of killing a few in the season. Probably each occasion 
is remembered, and the scene painted on the mind’s retina. Probably, too, there 
is no precise moment at which memory paints a condition of greater pleasure 
and satisfaction. We doubt if Chantrey was more delighted when he was 
elected a Royal Academician than on the day when, as a guest of the first Earl 
of Leicester at Holkham, he shot the right and left of woodcock at Holkham, 
which he afterwards chiselled in marble. In an ordinary day’s covert shooting 
it is the unexpected which happens. Your cock gets up, as a rule, generally 
lhefore the beaters, and as he comes flicking on noiselessly, the only real 
difficulty in shooting him is that you may not be so keenly on the look-out as 
you ought to be. Hence a hurried shot and a double miss. But when a cock 
rises in the covert and goes away from the guns, he is as difficult to hit as 
anything well can be. We lately saw five cocks risen in different parts of a 
covert. All were missed once, and one, which was seen running in the covert 
like a pheasant, was headed and then missed, but picked up by one of the guns 
which went after it. It rose like a clay pigeon from a trap through the high 
covert. On the other hand, in another wood about the same size, in the same 
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county, only five cocks were seen, and all five were shot by the same gun, 
one of a party of four. 

When you go out on purpose to look for cock you nearly always visit the 
prettiest place in the parish. It is a soak where the springs break out under a 
rough hillside, and where alder stumps and white tussocks are canopied by a 
mass of the purplish buds and twigs of the alder; or perhaps it is a range of 
old quarries, with water at the bottom and heather and ferns massed on the 
side ; or it is a ‘‘ gozle” in the cliffs, with water running, and dense thickets of 
old-man’s-beard and white reeds; or a lake head, with thick cover, or 
common, with deep heather and old gors: bushes. And when the qui 
spaniels and a beater or two have got to work there is no waiting for the cock 
to move. He is on the wing in an instant, a beautiful and most ‘ correctly’ 
sporting bird to behold, and one of the most beautiful objects, as he lies with a!! 
the bloom upon his feathers, that a sportsman could wish to take home with him. 
There was a shooting undergrad':ate who, when getting up to pass politic 
economy, set down woodcock as za instance of the class of commodity not able 
be increased by the care of man. It is not altogether true, though his experien:« 
was mainly right. But woodcock love quiet above all things. If the coveri., 
often quiet little places, which they are known to like are kept absolut: 
quiet, cock are much more likely to be found there than if anyone is allowed 
enter them. In Lord Ardilaun’s woods we believe no one is permitted at 
before they are actually shot ; even the rabbits are killed down. 


RECENT SCARCITY OF Woopcock EXPLAINED. 


A correspondent writes: ‘* Though there are now quite a fair number 
native-bred woodcock in the New Forest, and also in Scotland, the main oy 
seas stock has greatly fallen in the last three years. I think, writing fr 
memory, that the great woodcock coverts of Lord Ardilaun, and elsewhere 
Ireland, have not suffered, probably because they are so good that they alw: 
attract the maximum number of cock which they will hold, even if other pla 
are depleted. Last year, and even more so in the preceding season, ordin: 
light coverts were often without any woodcock at all until very late in the ye 
In the November shooting there were none.” 

If the charts of the weather for the months of October and November 
examined (there is a very comprehensive set published showing the weat! 
over ail Europe, but the Z7zmes map is enoug| 
it will be seen that in the woodcock mont 
temperature was so unusually high, and [ 
weather so still all over Scandinavia and the 
Baltic and Denmark, that there was no cause 
why the woodcock should leave these more 
congenial areas. The contrary is seen in great 
frosts, which nearly always affect the Scandi- 
navian areas first, and fill our island with 
frozen-out cock. 

OVERHAULING PUN's. 

This being an abnormal year as regards 
weather, it is just possible that we may have a 
severe winter. Should coid weather and gales 
take place early in December, as sometimes does 
happen, it is as well to find everything in readi- 
ness for a campaign against duck and geese. 
There has been so little punt shooting for several 
seasons that many owners of punts have almost 
forgotten their existence, and left them at their 
headquarters entirely at the disposal of the local 
gunner whom they employ. Now is the time, 
before the bad weather comes, to order punts 
to have a thorough overhaul, and to require 
the gunner in cnarge to send up a complete 
list of all stores and fittings he has, for com- 
parison with that originally supplied. Thus 
defects can now be made good, lost articles 
replaced, and everything got ready, so that not 
one of the few precious hours of real duck-shoot- 
ing weather may be lost. Professional gunners 
are often very careless about their own craft. 
Others, like the Wells gunner shown here, are 
extra particular to have all things in order. 
There is no doubt that a large single four-bore which can be carried is a most 
useful gun to keep at any coast resort where the owner also intends to punt. We 
have known a case where the punters got noth'ng on a very stormy day, when 
it was not safe to be on the river or on the estuary, when a gunner armed with 
one of these useful weapons killed thirty duck and widgeon. The latter were 
driven into the creek by the gale, and within reach of the big gun fired from 
behind the sea wall. The result was a good day’s sport. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES At NETHERBY—RECORD BaAGs OF WILD DUCK. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday last week the Prince of Wales was 
shooting with Sir Richard Graham at Netherby. For some years the owner of 
this famous border estate has devoted a great deal of time and trouble to miking 
Netherby a vast wild duck preserve, rearing annuilly as many as 5,000 d:cks 
artificially, besides which there is a great stock scattered over the estate. The 
results were seen in the extraordinary bags made when the Prince was his guest, 
bags which could scarcely be equalled in the Pontine Marshes. On the first day, 
which was fine and breezy, nine guns were out, the party being His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Montrose, Lord St. Oswald, the Hon. 
Derek Keppel, the Hon. H. Stonor, Lord lowe, Captain Holford, Mr. James 
Graham, and Sir Richard Graham. The big mide was no less than I,14I 
duck! The next day was that on which a particularly severe gale was recorded 
on the Northern ccasts. The gale was so strong that the luncheon tent was 
blown down, and duck travelling down wind, if the pace of the gale, which 
was certainly not less than fifty miles an hour, be added to the normal speed of a 
duck, which we take to be not less than thirty miles an hour, would give a rate 
of progress of eighty miles an hour for down-wind birds. Yet so excellent was 
the shooting that the guns killed 1,112 duck. On Thursday eight guns 
killed 1,020 duck. 

EARLY PHEASANTS. 

In the few covert shoots that we have so far seen and heard of it seems that 
pheasants are being killed in a greater proportion of old birds to young than the 
lateness of the season could lead us to expect. The leaf is ciinging to the tree, 
and the date is yet early—too early for covert shooting generally and on a 
large scale. And in any case the meeting of Parliament has brought a number 
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of shooters out of the country into town. But the proportion of old birds to 
young almost certainly is due to the fact that many of the youngsters must be 
‘<lying low” and not getting up to the beaters. While the leaf is so thick on 
the undergrowth the very immature birds will not rise ; and it is quite certain 
that many of the birds are very immature, for we see them so when they come 
out to feed. There are one or two fortunate coincidences this year. An 
autumnal .session is apt to mean late covert shoots. But the birds are so 
backward that it is not till late in the year that many of them would give good 
shots.- It is a year in which acorns are extraordinarily scarce, and 
acorns are a principal cause of birds wandering and being lost. That cause 
hardly is existent this year, and birds will not be much tempted to wander. 
All this is as it should be. 
SHOOTING ACCIDENTS. 


The proverbial saying that accidents never come singly has been illustrated 
none too pleasantly lately by the remarkable coincidence that since our article on the 
denger of covert shooting was written we have heard of no less than three shooting 
a-cigents, and in each case, curious to say, the eye of the victim was more 
or less severely injured. It is very remarkable, seeing how small a proportion 
the eyes of a man bear to his body, how very often they seem to be struck in 
comparison with the really not very large number of times that a man gets 
p-ppered in the body. It was not in covert shooting that the accidents occurred. 
Covert shooting indeed only nominally |egins in October. One of the accidents 
h ppened while walking partridges, which ought to be about the safest of all 
k ads of shooting. In this instance, as we understand, there was some of that 
‘half moon ng,” which always is a possible source of danger, and the danger 
ws increased by the fact that one horn of the crescent—the horn on which the 
victim was walking—was at a good deal higher elevation than the other. The 
d ngerof ** half mooning ” on undulatory ground is too obvious to need emphasis. 


THE END OF THE DEER-STALKING SEASON. 

Deer-stalking is done, and the season has been, on the whole, poor. There 
is little left now except to look’ at the few heads that have fallen and been 
judged worth the stuffing, and to talk over stalks and rifles—the relative merits 
of the *303, the Mannlicher, and the rest of them. The Mannlicher, with its 
very low trajectory, is likely to have the most adherents. Its bullets do not 
have quite the same shattering and shocking power, but they have enough, if 
they be put into the right part of the stag. The repeating Mannlicher can be 
reloaded under cover of the noise of the previous shot, without giving the deer 
notice of the spot from which the shot came, and thus becomes a better 
weapon in respect of quick-firing capacity than the double-barrelled Express, 
which is so much heavier. The telescope sights will come in for their share 
of discussion. Some of these are much lighter, z.e., let in much more light 
than the others—a very important point. A good idea that we have seen 
practically working is a telescope sight fitted, not right on top of the barrel, 
but on one side. The telescope can thus be used for a long standing shot, and 
the open sights are still left unimpeded for quick shooting at mov.ng stags. 


[All enguiries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting Editor.) 














R. SFOPFORD BROOKE is a clever and sym- 
pathetic critic, but one doubts if he has gone the 
right way to work to secure the interest of his 
readers in The Poetry of Robert Browning (Isbister). 
Eschewing the personal element, he has divided his 

work into large chapters, with such headings as ‘* The Treatinent 
of Nature,” ‘‘ Browning’s Treatment of Human Life,” ‘“‘ The Poet 
of Art,” and so forth. But the result is not very satisfactory. 
After all, the supreme test of poetry is that it gets itself read. 
The poet is something of a failure when he fails to appeal to 
those outside his own circle of admirers—his tea-party, as one 
would say. When Dr. Furnivall invented the Browning Society 
he founded an unusually large tea-party, but it remained that and 
nothing more. Browning was never in any true sense popular. 
Nor was it because he was one of those very precious individuals 
who boast that they never were insulted with a popular success. 
His harsh, obscure style was in the way, and as it was the 
reflection of a certain obscurity in himself it carried its own 
condemnation. Absolute clearness of expression is a first requisite 
of fine poetry. A well-known living dramatist says that in 
writing he always keeps in view the stolid Englishman in front 
of the pit, and is not content till even he can understand. That 
was the ideal of the very greatest poets before literary people 
began to think themselves superior. Homer was a joy to the 
sausage-seller, as well as to Pericles, Vergil and Dante (who loved 
him so) appealed to “Coridons rude,” as well as the most select 
minds. Shakespeare is for general consumption, and our own 
Burns is a solace to the hinds of to-day as much as to Lord 
Rosebery. So, therefore, one black mark against Browning is 
the narrowness of his appeal. He did not build the lofty rhyme 
in the large, simple, sensuous way of the great masters. Yet in 
the poetisations of more than half a century he has once or twice 
hit the mark, and was always sincere, healthful, encouraging. 
His “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” is a psalm of life that has encouraged 
and helped many. Even though the author was at the best a 
sort of ‘Englishman in Italy,” proud of his “ palace,” and its 
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etceteras, there was in him a vein of English pluck and 
English vigour. 
‘Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough ; 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain ; 
Strive and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe.” 
When Tennyson died he left behind a stately farewell that was 
also a well-nigh perfect specimen of his art. But the last words 
of Browning took the form of a marching song for labour and 
struggle. It was also his own epitaph : 
“*One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
Not very grand as poetry, lacking style, and melody, and 
sweetness, these yet are lines that the intellectual gladiator of 
to-day may hear with inspiriting effect as he returns again and 
again to the wild competitive battle of mind with mind that is 
much more trying and cruel than any waged with trident and 
retiarius. Some instinct tells us always to quit ourselves like men 
—‘‘to fecht on,” as Hector MacDonald said to Lord Kitchener in 
Egypt—and the poet who puts this into words Ceserves gratitude. 
But if he attempts to answer the question why, he is likely to 
come to grief. The sober-minded, wayfaring man, who does 
not care a button about poetry, holds that his business is in some 
way to leave the world a little better than he found it. He is an 
unconscious part of Arnold’s stream of tendency making for 
righteousness. Instinctively he feels “that through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs,” and whether the individual is to wither 
or survive he is called on to do his best. 

In recognising this Browning was indubitably a poet, but he 
was not so when he gave reasons, or rather one reason—viz., 
that the journey is to be continued after death. The lover says 
to the dead Evelyn Hope: 

** So, hush—I will give you this leaf to keep ! 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand ; 
There, that is our secret! go to sleep; 
You will wake and remember and understand.” 
Again, after death the ancient Rabbi declares : 
** And I shall thereupon 
Take rest ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new.” 
“Things learned on earth we shall practise in Heaven” is 
another of the many numerous passages with the same bearing. 
It is a large assumption, a dogma, where one who was wiser 
found himself to be only ‘an infant crying in the night,” or at 
best stretching ‘‘lame hands of faith,” or faintly trusting. On 
this point the finest lines of verse have been written, because 
here the greatest imagination is as helpless as that of the 
wayfaring man. What does death mean? What becomes of 
the ego—the consciousness that is life ? 

One does not want to go deeply into metaphysics, but this 
dogmatism in regard to the greatest of all mysteries affects 
the whole body of Browning’s work. The increase of doubt in 
other minds has lent an air of pensiveness, or rather of deep 
melancholy, to the treatment of Nature. Its note was sounded 
by Arnold: 

** Ah! love, let us be true 
To one another; for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light.” 

Richard Jefferies, a man the antithesis of Arnold, yet equally 
a product of his time, in a delightfully simple passage, where he 
makes the brook hold discourse to Bevis, telling him there is no 
“why,” and recalling the fair-haired barbarian who drank the 
water ages ago and is now “sealed within the iron hills,’’ shows 
the same thing under a different aspect. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
praises Browning inasmuch as he avoided “ the pathetic fallacy ” 
pointed out by Ruskin—viz., the poetical assumption that Nature 
grieves or rejoices with the poet. The rains fall and the winds 
blow equally on the just and the unjust. Mute Nature mourns 
her worshipping poet no more than she mourns the worldling. 
She is utterly indifferent, and Browning not only paints her 
indifference, but returns it: 

‘© O what a dawn of day! 
How the March sun feels like May! 
All is blue again 
After last night’s rain, 
And the South dries the hawthorn spray, 
Only my Love’s away, 
I’d as lief that the blue were grey.” 

This is pretty, but is only Nature used as staging for human 
passion. Elsewhere Browning very frequently falls into that 
habit of the late eighteenth and early ninteenth centuries that 
Carlyle contemptuously designated view-hunting. He *“ view- 
hunted” with considerable success in Italy and various other 
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parts of the Continent, but never got on really intimate terms 
with Nature. One wonders if this was not due to his early home 
and upbringing. He was a townsman, not only by birth but by 
taste, and a townsman he remained till the end of the chapter. 
Those who have been Nature’s chosen poets have spent their 
childhood with her— Burns in his “auld clay biggin” on the banks 
of Lugar; Tennyson by his sweetly-flowing brook at Somersby ; 
Scott by Tweed and Yarrow and Tividale; Wordsworth among 
his hills. Browning did not from childhood know his England: 
we do not mean the England of Pall Mall, but the England of 
wide fields and shady lanes, of peasant and furrow and rough 
ruddy faces of lowly labour. And yet when we sum up the whole 
matter, the crime beyond all others of which he was guilty was 
that of being obscure. He did not master the use of the English 
language. Even in his finest and most inspired passages one 
feels that the thought clamours for clearness and precision of 
statement. In his longer works, too, the poet fails to recognise 
that the first duty of every writer is to be interesting. There 
may be power in some of them, but it is wasted in their 
unwieldy bulk. And so we are afraid it is not possible at this 
time of day to eulogise Robert Browning quite so much as his 
conduct and intention merit. Only it is most desirable to see 
him as exactly as can be in his true light. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
is like an advocate who argues a bad case with great skill and 
care, but if his subject could have stood it, the biographical 
method of criticising would have been at once more attractive 
and sounder than that which has been adopted. PPA rs 


TO the middle-aged man the occurrence of the centenary of the Zdinburgh 
Review brings an unreasonable feeling that he is growing old. True it is that 
the aged Whig Review, in its original blue and buff livery, is 100 years old, and 
that this particular critic is not quite half so ancient; but the great contro- 
versies, the exciting quarrels, which raged round the Zaszburgh in its infancy 
were by no means forgotten, were indeed frequent topics of cultivated conver- 
sation, when the last century was well into its second half. Byron took care 
of that, in the finest, if also the most venomous, piece of satire ever written in 
English verse : 
** Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false before 

You trust in critics who themselves are sore, 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 

By Jeffrey’s heart or Lambe’s Breotian head.” 


These lines, written in 1808, when the great Review, already with the House of 
Longman for parent, was but six years old, were incalculably the finest 
advertisement ever given byan enemytoan enemy. But the Zavnburgh needed 
them not. Founded by Francis Jeffrey—his reflective face forms the frontis- 
piece to the Centenary Number—with the faintest of hopes, and by Sydney 
Smith, its original projector, it had gone from strength to strength, to be 
tollowed closely in point of form by the Quarterly in 1809, and later on by 
Maga, which bezan in whirlwind fashion before it settled down into reputable 
ability. Here we have portraits o! some of the founders: sturdy T. N. Longman, 
who thought the writers *‘more fond of displaying their critical acumen than 
the contents of the book ” ; Sydney Smith, with face as“acute and cleanly cut as 
his wit ; Brougham, with sloping brow overhanging his peering eyes, with face 
sharp as that of a bird of prey ; Macaulay of the noble forehead, with feitures 
expressing in every line that conviction that he was right which was at once the 
strength and the weakness of his character ; and George Cornewall Lewis, of 
surprisingly impressive lineament. Here, too, we have the life’s history of the 
father of reviews sketched tersely and lucidly, and one lays down the volume with 
the conviction that, except the Quarverly, there is nothing quite so respectable 
as the Aainburgh in the periodical literature of the Univer-e. 

Zales by Three Brothers (Isbister) is the welcome and striking work of 
Messrs. Phil, Kay, and Harry Robinson. Of these the first, when he was 
engaged in the active life of journalism, was emphatically the most polished and 
brillant of the special correspondents of his day ; morcover, he has written some 
quite admirable books. The second is well known by his wiriting to readers of 
CountrY LIFE; the ith rdis not so well known, but he clearly writes just as well 
ashis brothers. In a matter of ‘local colour” it would be impossible for this trio 
to go wrong for, to the writer’s knowledge, they have between them not only 
visited, but stayed for a long time in, practically every country in the world. 
The tales, for those who like their stories to be grim and exciting and quick in 
action, are simply excellent and, unlike Sir Gilbert Parker’s last batch of tales 
(‘Donovan Pasha,” Heineman) they are not in the least like those of Mr. 
Kipling or anybody else. They are fresh, vigorous, distinct, and individual. Best 
of all, to my mind, are ‘The Gift of Fernseed,” in which the narrator is made 
helplessly invisible by the administration of a drug by a Red Indian; ‘* The 
Hunting of the Soko,” the fabulous  man-lbeast’ of Central Africa; 
‘* Medusa,” the story of a beautiful woman who was a kind of vampire; and 
‘*War in Europe,” in which an unscrupulous American trader, having by 
ingenious means brought Fiance and Germany to the verge of war, repents 
when he realises the enormity of the consequences. He also goes mad alter a 
railway accident ; but that is by the way. The important thing is that the 
writer, whichsoever of the brethren he be, almost convinces one that an Army 
contractor may have a heart, if not a soul. Which brother is this? None may 
know, for internally there is nothing save subject in which the stories differ. 
Style, humour, and a fierce power of description are equally apparent in all. 
Old admirers of Mr. Phil Robinson will find this almost impossible to believe. 
Yet so the fact is, and it is a high compliment :» the two younger brothers that 
it can be protested. 

. Royalty in All Ages, by T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, M.A. (Nimmo),:is a book 
the preparation of which has clearly been a labour of love. Enriched by six 
etched portraits from contemporary engravings—portraits of - Elizabeth, 
Edward 1I., Edward III., Charles II., Charles 1X. of France, and Louis XIV. 
—this considerable and well-equipped volume is not concerned with matters of 
dry-as-dust history, but with the freaks and the foibles and the pursuits of 
monarchs who have passed away. So it is a veritable storehouse of good 
anecdotes which will never lose their savour. We see Charles IX. introducing 
expert thieves to the Louvre for sheer love of the sport of watching them 
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among the unconscious courtiers; Har:y V. haled to Coventry Gaol; Queen 
Anne dressing while her chaplain reads prayers in an ante-room. Indeed 
we almost hear the good chaplain (who had paused while a door was 
shut at an intimate period of the toilet) explain that “TI will not 
whistle the word of God through a keyhole.” Then kings come forwari 
in these pages as epicures: Frederick the Great ordering his own dinner, 
and annotating the menu; Peter the Great revelling in ‘pig with sour crea 
for sauce”; Stanis ans of Poland feasting on ‘‘ geese which had been plucke’ 
when alive and then whipped to death,” and finally, Queen Victoria ‘ m 
simple in her diet.” Fads, too, are noticed, Elizabeth’s aversion to smells, t 
terror of James I. at the sight of cold steel, William III.’s objection to mourni: 
attire, George I[.’s meticulous punctuality, even with his mistresses, Frederic 
William interrupting his hymn, ‘‘ Naked shall I go hence,” with ‘‘ No, I sh: 
be buried in my uniform.” Kings are there, too, hunting, gaminz, visiting 
disguise, supporting jesters and dwarfs, taking an interest in the Turf and in t 
drama. In fact, there isno end to the entertainment to be got out of this ho 
First IMPRESSIONS. 

Next to the Ground, by Martha McCulloch W.lliams (Heinemann 
Country talk, quite pleasant and well informed, simple and direct in sty! 
with little of rhapsody, a good deal of knowledge, and not a little folk-lor 
‘** Holly, according to tradition, sprang up first in the footprints of our Savic 
—hence the beasts reverence it and never feed on it.” A pretty traditi 
enough, until it is remembered that hoily is prickly and that rabbits « 
the bark. 

/n a Tuscan Garden (John Lane) is a pretty book, in the matter 
pictures, equipment, and style, by a very modest writer who remains absolut: 
nameless. It is an account sufficiently, but not painfully horticultural, of ti 
founding of a country home in Tuscany ; but much more is thrown in. It 
the taik of a clever woman who has lived long in Italy, but prefers Englan 
‘* Think of living in Italy when you might have it to go to.” 

lan Van Elselo, by Gilbert and Marion Coleridge (Macmillan). An 
historical romance of the time of Philip II. The historical (or should it ‘e 
‘*romantic ” ?) tone is too laboured and stilted for endurance. ‘** Quickly, hos , 
a flagon of Canary to drive these night fogs from my throat. Peste! I couid 
drink a barrel.” ‘* Tell Neuteboom the cook to send a cold capon and a flag 
of Burgundy to my chamber at once.” ** Authority? Carramba! I am the 
Duke of Alva”; and he raised his hat, and disclosed the peaked beard and lo: 
thin visage which looked paler than ever in the moonlight. 

My Australian Girlhood, by Mrs. Campbell Praed (Fisher Unwin), is 
faithful, vivid, and intensely interesting record of the author’s childhood 
Australia, ‘‘in the beginnings of things Australian.” The difficulties of the 
early settlers, the adventurous character of the life, the manners and customs o 
the black fellows, and so forth, are descri»ed with the truthful fidelity of an 
eye-witness and with quite sufficient literary skill to fascinate the reader. 

The Holy Land, painted by John Fullevlove, R.I., described by Joh: 
Kelman, M.A. (Adam and Charles Black). A handsome volume, profusely 
illustrated with coloured reproductions of the bright water-colour pictures 
exhibited by Mr. Fulleylove in the spring of this year. It will be observed that 
in the title the painter is named before the writer, which is unusual, but in this 
case certainly ri:ht. Colour—a distinct and characteristic colour scheme—is 
the abiding impression left by Palestine. So Mr. Kelman tel's us, and he is 
accurate. An appropriate book is this for a Christmas gift. 

Raphael, in Messrs. Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Painters, is 
treated by Mr. McDougall Scott, who gives a useful summary of the 
painter’s life and an estimate of the value of his work, a matter 
which is certainly unnecessary to discuss. The pictures 1eproduced are 
of special interest to the untravelled reader, because only one of them, 
“The Vision of a Knight” (National Gallery), is publicly accessible in 
London. That, of course, is a masterpiece in composition, and it is in 
‘‘uniform rightness and unerring rhythm” that Raphael is above all others. 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., in the same series, falls to the lot of Miss 
Helen Zimmern, whose sketch of his life is exceptionally engrossing. —Lik« 
Sir Joshua, he showed genius early, like many another great artist he was 
discouraged by his widowed mother, who wanted him to be a lawyer as his 
father had been, and it was only illness which induced the doctors to advise the 
mother that, as Laurens was clearly not long for this world, he might as well be 
humoured. Then he recovered, as if by magic, and the result, after early years, 
which were none too easy, in Antwerp and Brussels, with occasional visits to 
Italy, is Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, whose pictures are a household word. 

In connection with Alma Tadema’s life, and his theory of the education of 
a painter, one vitally interesting point is raised. He went to Italy for the firs 
time, comparatively late in life, of set purpose, because he believed the 
influence of Italy upon a young artist to be so potent and so abiding that no 
such artist should go there until he has, so to speak, found his own road. ‘** O! 
what use is it,” he said, ‘‘to try and graft a branch laden with fruit upon a 
sapling?” And he is wont to point out not only that ‘‘ the Prix de Rome men” 
have not, as a rule, been very much to the fore; that Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Velasquez did not travel until their stvles were set, and that Rembrandt never 
travelled at all. There is no doubt that this advice is well worthy of 
consideration. 


ON THE GREEN. 


NE cannot say tor how much the American ball counts in the 
result, but there is little doubt that scores have a tendency to 
come down Mr. Leslie Balfour Meiville won the Royal and 
Ancient Club’s autumn medal with a score that makes a new 
record for that very long-established competition. Mr. Mure 
Fergus-on, on the first day of the St. George’s Club’s meeting, 

won with a score of 76, and on the second day Mr. Arnold Blyth won with an 
identical score. I am not sure that a Sandwich medal has ever been won with 
so low a score as 76 before, but I am pretty sure that the two medals never have 
been won with so low an average score. Neither do I know that either 
Mr. Fergusson or Mr. Blyth was playing with a Haskell, but I suspect it. 
Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville was, I know, playing with the American product 
when he did his record medal score at St. Andrews. On playing off their tie 
for the prize that goes to the best scratch score of the year at Sandwich, neither 
of the seventy-sixers could go near that score, for Mr. Blyth won with an 84. 
History, as I read it, at least in the Z¢mes, does not record Mr. Fergusson’s 
return. 
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Then at Sandwich, too, during the greater part of the week—and for some 
days of it in terribly boisterous weather—were Tom Vardon (he, of course, is 
resident) and J. White, of Sunningdale, practising for their hundred pound a side 
business, and trying, quite in vain, to frighten each other with scores somewhere 
jin the sixties. Braid was there, too, driving distances that scarcely are to be 
approached except with the long bow. 

' It has been pointed out to me that by the dry humour of some compositor 
I appeared the other day to express in these notes my firm conviction in the 
purity of the ‘‘ballet.” That was not precisely the point that, for the moment, 
I was concerned to discuss. It was in the purity of the “ ballot,” with a round 
‘69 %—the ballot for starting the p'ayers at St. Andrews—that I was expressing 
my confidence. It is well that all things should be pure. 

“Mr. Fry seems to be p!aying well up to the form that so very nearly won 
hin the amateur championship. He won the medal at the Mid-Surrey Club’s 
meting the other day with ascore of 78 ; and his great consistency and steadiness 
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are the most marked features of his game. His victor in the amateur championship, 
Mr. Charles Hutchings, does not seem to have kept the ball rolling quite so 
cheerily—even though it be the lively Haskell. Undoubtedly a new golfing disease, 
of the mental or nervous character (all golfing diseases are of that species), is being 
developed, namely, Haskellitis, or an attack of the Haskell ball on the brain. 
One of its principal symptoms is that the sufferer loses all sense of proportion ; 
he begins to talk as if the new ball had changed the conditions of the game 
altogether, and wishes it wholly to be abolished and ruled out by some 
process which he briefly and neatly labels “ standardisation.” The profes- 
sional element in the game naturally has no love of the Haskell, for the 
professional does not make, and few can remake, the Haskell, and it is a ball 
that knocks the clubs about far less than the ‘ guity.” Some of the victims of 
Haskellitis inveigh against the price of the ball ; but it is a very distinct economy in 
the long run, presuming that it is bought at the advertised price, for one Haskell 
will outlast, with fair usage, many ‘* gutties.”’ HorACE HUTCHINSON. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


i HE first appearance of the 
King on a race-course after 
his severe illness was beyond 
all doubt the chief attraction 
that drew sportsmen to New- 

narket on the Cesarewitch day, and 

risht glad was the heart of every loyal 
sbject when His Majesty was seen to 
be looking so thoroughly himself again. 

The great race unfortunately was run 

under conditions which were entirely 

opposed to the enjoyment of the spec- 
tators, for the weather, which was far 
from propitious on Tuesday, had gone 

{rom bad to worse, whilst those who 

felt disposed to criticise the quality of 

the field had plenty of justification for 
so doing, as, in spite of the fact that 

a Derby winner, the second and third 

horses of last year, and some other fairly 

smart animals ran, it can scarcely be 
contended that the starters, as a whole, W. A. Rouch. 

were of the class that one might 

expect to find competing in the greatest handicap of the year. 

Moreover, without desiring in any way to detract from the merits 

of Black Sand’s well-earned victory, the fact that he had cut up 

so indifferently at Paris a few days before had prejudiced many 
good judges against him, and although public confidence had been 
sufficiently restored for him to start at 8 to 1,and he won his race 
with ease in the exceptionally fast time of 3min. 52sec.—a great 
performance considering the weather—his success came rather as 

a surprise, and was not welcomed with the enthusiasm which 

would have been displayed had Elba, Carabine, or even Prince 

Florizel passed the post first. Yet Black Sand’s performance 

last year, when. he ran second after having experienced none of 

the best luck in the race, most certainly entitled him to respect, 
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if only the Parisian fiasco could have been explained away before 
instead of after the Cesarewitch; for after he had won, people 
called to mind the possibility that the horse had been upset by 
the journey across the Channel, and likewise the fact that he was 
now running towards his stable and not on strange ground, either 
of which circumstances might have contributed to the change ot 
form. 

Singularly enough, another reclaimed selling - plater—the 
rather under-sized Congratulation—ran second to Mr. 
Buchanan’s horse, and thereby landed the considerable place- 
money for which she had been backed; whilst Mr. Corns’s 
outsider, Rightful, likewise heavily supported for a situation, after 
leading his field to the Bushes, ran her to a head. So far as the 
performances of the favourites are concerned, there 
is nothing that can be urged in extenuation of their 
defeats; but whereas Elba finished a respectable 
fourth, the pace was too good for Carabine, who, 
though unquestionably a_ stayer, could only run 
seventh, divided from the Park Hill Stakes conqueror 
of Sceptre by Prince Florizel and Wargrave. The 
distance perhaps was too far for the speedy Royal 
George, a horse not built on the lines of a stayer, 
and Rambling Katie, third in the race last year and 
just purchased by Mr. Whitney for breeding pur- 
poses, did not find the going heavy enough to suit 
her; but Volodyovski cut up so badly that the 
sooner he is returned to Lady Meux and goes to 
the stud the better it will be for his lessee and backers. 
Of the remainder of the small and mediocre field 
there is little to say; indeed, it is highly probable 
that the seventeen runners in this Cesarewitch are 
as moderate a lot as have contested the race for 
many a year. 

The other great event of the week, the Middle 
Park Plate, was the means of providing plenty of 
excitement amongst the spectators, as an even 
money favourite, Sir J. Miller’s Rock Sand, was 
upset by his stable companion Flotsam, who won 
a desperate race by a head from the Duke of 
Portland’s Greatorex, a very bloodlike though rather 
small son of his owner’s Oaks winner, Mrs. 
Butterwick, a little mare herself, but a very smart 
one. The stable, and toa greater extent the public, 
were no doubt surprised at the result; but Flotsam, 
a bay son of St. Frusquin, the horse who hunted 
Persimmon home when the latter won His Majesty 
his first Derby, out of Float, the dam of that gay 
Copyright deceiver The Raft, is a fine-actioned, improving 
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sort of colt who has been out but twice, having 
run second, beaten a head by Tippler, in the Rous 
Memorial Stakes at Goodwood, when he defeated 
Chaucer and Girlie; and at Kempton Park the 
other day, on which occasion he won the Imperial 
Produce Stakes from several smart youngsters, 
including Countermark and Zara. Flotsam has no 
more engagements to fill this year, though entered 
for all the big races of 1903, so no immediate 
opportunity will be afforded him for proving 
whether his running with the rather scratchy- 
actioned Rock Sand was true or not. As, how- 
ever, the Derby has only been won upon five 
previous occasions by the winner of the Middle 
Park Plate, namely, by Melton, Donovan, 
Isinglass, Ladas, and Galtee More, Flotsam will 
be failing in good company should he run and 
be defeated next summer for the big three year 
old race. 

Of the remaining events which constituted a 
very liberal day’s programme, it may be observed 
that neither the time-honoured Clearwell Stakes 
on Tuesday, won by Lord Ellesmere’s Kroonstadt, 
nor the Prendergast Stakes on Thursday excited 
much preliminary interest, but when Sir E. 
Cassel’s Sermon romped home by four lengths 
in the jatter a good deal of surprise was expressed 
by the students of form, and the trainer and 
jockey were carpeted before the stewards. <A 
couple of the Two Thousand Guineas dis- 
appointments of last year—namely, Sir R. W. 
Griffith’s Veles and Mr. King’s Orchid — repaid 
their friends for former losses, the first-named by 
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W. A. Rouch. 


winning the Champion Stakes from the unreliable Cupbearer, 
which started an odds on favourite, and the latter by giving 


lumps of weight 
away to every- 
thing in the 
Exning Handi- 
cap, thereby 
proving himself 
to be a really 
good horse over 
a five - furlong 
course. The 
Newmarket 
Oaks only 
brought out 
Black Fancy 
and Paducah, 
the former 
scoring easily, 
whilst in the 
Royal Stakes 
Rising Glass 
experienced no 
difficulty what- 
ever in giving 
away 6lb. to 
Snowberry and 
1olb. to Royal 
Lancer. The 
glories of such 
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for possession of the trophy by Mr. Reid Walker, elected t: 
defend his title with the sprinter Sonatura, who had the foot o! 





WILLOUGHBY STARTING. 


contests as those for the possession of the Whip have long 
departed; but Sir E. Cassel, the holder, having been challenged 
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CALLING THE NUMBERS FOR THE MIDDLE PARK PLATE. 


Courlan directly 
the pair began 
to race, and beat 
the gelding any- 
how by __ ten 
leneths. It may 
be added that 
Mr. Leopold 
Rothschild won 
two selling races 
with Fosco 
during the week, 
buying in the old 
horse upon the 
occasion of each 
victory, the first 
time for 
290 guineas and 
the second for 
400 guineas. 
The accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion of Black 
Sand is the 
reproduction of 
a photograph 
taken last week 
under climatic 
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conditions which rendered it most difficult for the artist to 
obtain any result at all. .That of Congratulation, on the other 
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hand, was taken some weeks 
ago, when the day was more 
favourable. 
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MIGRATION STAYED. 
URING last week few 


observations of the’ 


migration of birds were 
possible, because the 
wind blew persistently 
from the wes!, and 
birds only travel south in autumn 
when a north or east wind drives. 
When, however, they have already 
journeyed some distance from their 
homes, they are often apt to wander 
aimlessiy with any wind; and so it 
happ-ned that when the west winds 
prevailed last week, a few su:rmer 
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birds came drifting back to the East Coast, which they had left days before. 
This, however, was a very partial set-back of the regular tide of migration, 
which only awaited the return of the wind to north and east to resume its course. 


ACORNS AND LIVESTOCK. 


Though owing to the absence of frosts—a natural result of the strong 
westerly winds—sheltered coverts and woodland have remained more densely 
green than is usual in mid-October, exposed trees and hedges were, during the 
recent gales, stripped of most of their leaves, and the ground was littered with 
acorns. Where many oak trees grow in park or pasture, storms which bring 
down the acorns before they are fully ripe are often dangerous to deer and 
cattle. These will sometimes feed greedily upon the scattered acorns, subse- 
qvently falling into a sickness which causes them to lose much flesh and 
s.sietimes die. It is possible, too, that the great mortality which recurs every 
autumn among the hares in some enclosed parks may be less due to over- 
cr. wding—the explanation usually given—than to their feeding upon some 
uncipe products of the timber trees. 


WHuy ParRK Hares DIE? 


Most of our ornamental trees are exotics, and our indigenous animals 
cainot be expected to possess any instinctive knowledge of their harmful 
quilities. The readiness with which horses or donkeys will browse upon 
tw gs of the ‘* baleful yew,” because no doubt this plant did not grow in the 
recions where their ancestors ran wild, shows how slowly warning instincts are 
ac uired ; and the fact that few hares die in the open fields, when you may see 
tw» or three dozen lying dead in a small radius of adjoining parkland, might 
pc-sibly be explained by the fact that exotic trees are not planted in the fields. 
T! s is only a vague surmise, however, suggested by the fact that, while no 
pr-cise explanation of the mortality among park hares has been offered, deer 
anc occasionally cattle are liable to die, after exhibiting very similar symptoms 
of weakness and emaciation, after feeding too freely upon unripe acorns. 

POPLARS AND WIND. 

Though the oaks dropped their acorns and not a few of their leafy twigs in 
last week’s storms, they suffered less than other trees, and the poplars perhaps 
sufiered most. There is no tree through which the wind roars so Joudly as a 
black poplar, nor any tree which scatters its leaves so widely in a storm. 
Passing down the shelter of a stout hedge in which hedzerow oaks, elms, and 
black poplars grow, one could not help noticing that only the ground imme- 
diately under the oaks was littered with acorns and a few leafy twigs, and the 
elms had but lightly sprinkled the field for some distance with scattered leaves, 
whereas a long triangle of ground to leeward of each poplar was thickly carpeted 
with leaves, giving it a shiny yellowish aspect from a distance. -As one passed 
under the poplars, too, the wind always seemed to be roaring with greater fury 
overhead. 

THE “RESTLESS” ASPEN. 


The difference is due, no doubt, to the same peculiarity which makes the 
poplar whisper and shiver in each breath of summer wind, when other trees are 
still. If you pick up a fallen poplar leaf, you will see that the long stalk is 
flattened at right angles to the blade of the leaf; and so, when the leaves of all 
the trees naturally set themselves, like the vanes of a million little weather-cocks, 
edgewise to the wind, only the poplar’s leaves cannot keep still, however gentle 
the wind may be, because, although the blade presents its edge only, the flat 
stalk is then broadside on to the wind and the leaf wags incessantly. Unless 
some other explanation is found for this peculiarity, I think that the plant must 
have acquired this restless action—one species of poplar is well known in 
poetry as the ‘‘restless aspen”—as a means of pumping up sap to the leaves. 
With each wag of the leaf the cells on either side of the stalk must alternately 
expand and contract. And in this connection it is worth notice that while the 
poplar is very late in putting on its leaves, and is always sparsely covered, it 
parts with them earlier than most trees. Yet it is a tree of rapid growth, a 
very weed among trees; so that its leaves must do more work in less time than 
those of oak or elm. This might not have been possible if the plant had not, 
by the advantage of its flat stalk, acquired the power of mechanically pumping 
up the sap to its leaves. But this, again, is mere surmise. 

THE GULLS TURNED HONEsT. 

After the heavy rain that the west wind brought, one saw the flocks of 
gulls which frequent the ploughlands near the sea in a more amiable lizht than 
when, during drought or harvest, they robbed the peewits of their hard-earned 
worms. With a clamour of honest joy, these white-winged wayfarers from the 
sea set themselves to quarter the wide wet stubbles and the dripping turnip- 
fields, in flickering, skirmishing order, as one sees them at sea, when they 
hunt the fleeing shoals of fry. Very beautiful they looked advancing across 
the fields in waving lines of white, then wheeling swiftly when they reached 
the end and traversing the space again. Whether against the deep blue-green 
of turnips or the yellow glint of rain-washed stubble, their gleaming white and 
silver-grey seemed the more beautiful, because they were engaged in useful work 
on their own account. The pirates had in fact turned honest husbandmen, and 
all the while some were lightly dropping to earth, gobbling a morsel, and rising 
to their places in the ranks again. When the gulls fellow the plough in a 
drifting snowstorm of white wings, each resis, after alighting, for an appreciable 
space of time upon the ground ; for, although the gull is a champion swallower, 
the large lobworms which the ploughshare turns up cannot be negotiated at one 
gulp. The worms which they steal from the plovers, too, require some 
swallowing. When, on the other hand, they are foraging for themselves over 
the wet fields, they alight for no longer than is necessary to pick up something 
from the ground and swallow it in one movement. Probably, therefore, slugs, 
and not worms, are their prey; but, whichever it may le, they are doing the 
farmer a good turn. Even when they rob the peewits they aid the cause of 
agriculture, since, no doubt, the peewits are forced to catch more worms, having, 
as it were, twe sets of mouths to fill. 

NATURE'S SAFE RULE FOR BiRDs. 

The way in which the small black-headed gulls plunder the peewits, while 
in spring a single peewit, defending his nest, can harass and drive away half-a- 
dozen large herring gulls, neat.y ilustra'es the give-and-take rules of natural 
dird-warfare, which renders it possible for weak and strong to live side by side. 
In defence of its home, every wild thing can play the hero—though few will 
carry heroism to the length of martyrdom. From the point of view of profit 
'o the species, martyrdom does not pay ; and Nature is always guided by 
considerations of profit and loss. The same cons derations make the stronger 
give way before any resolute defence by the weaker, because although, to take 
an instance, the herring gulls might forcibly plunder the peewit’s nest, in spite 
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of its heroic resistance, they would certainly get some nasty pecks in the 
process, and it is never worth while, from Nature’s point of view, to get 
wounds and perhaps lose an eye for the sake of a dinner. 


THE WARFARE OF WILD BirRDs. 

Thus, an unwritten law of birddom seems to be that it is never worth 
while to resist an opponent who seems to be in deadly earnest, unless you have 
reason to be in deadly earnest yourself. One result of this is that you often see 
large birds flying in apparent terror before angry small ones. Within a few 
minutes the other morning, I saw separate missel-thrushes hotly pursued by 
chaffinch, yellow-hammer, and sparrow respectively, and a rook pursued with 
equal vigour by a missel-thrush ; while a few weeks before a tiny willow-wren 
used to chase the sparrows and chaffinches which chase the missel-thrush that 
chases the rook. More than this, the rook will gaily hunt the sparrow-hawk, 
which would eat the willow-wren at a mouthful almost. So that we have 
a circle, which could be indefinitely expanded with intermediate gradations, 
showing how little logic there is in the warfare of wild birds. E.K. RR. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SINGULAR JUMPING PHOTOGRAPH. 

[To rue Eprtror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your note on the height of the jump illustrated in your last issue suggests 
the following deductions : 1. That as tne horse’s toe is in contact with the ground, 
the lenzth of his fore leg must exceed 7ft., which would make the animal something 
like 26h. high. 2. That as the man in the background stands head and shoulders 
above the level of the horizontal bar—seen in perspective—his height must be 
close upon oft. Surely your correspondent must have meant 4ft. when figuring 
the height of the jump?—E. S. 


A COLONIAL ON THE SONNING BRIDGES. 

[To THE Epiror oF “Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—It is now many years since I left England and came to live in a ‘ far” 
country ; but occasionally we Englishmen get home for a holiday, and then one 
of the keenest joys we have is to see the ‘‘old” England, with its characteristic 
beauty and picturesqueness, which, in a new country such as this, we can only 
remember or see reproduced in the pages of Country Lire. On the train 
journey from Southampton an old thatched cottage or a bit of typical rurai 
scenery recalls old days, and has produced an odd chokiness in the throat which 
is not due only to a return home, but also to a feeling that ‘‘this is a part of 
my birthright.” I can’t sav I ever had that feeling when I got a view of a 
suburban villa or an iron-grder bridge. All this simply as a preface to the 
thanks of one English Colonial, at any rate, for your strong protest against the 
proposed demolition of the old Thames bridges at Sonning—an act of vandalism 
which could only be contemplated by men who do not understand the value of 
these old associations. Good luck to you! I enclose my card.—A LOVER OF 
ENGLAND, Johannesburg. 


THE FOOD OF FOXES. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘‘Country LIFE.”) 

S1r,—In regard to the letter about the food of foxes, the best to give them 
is what they like best, and that is composed, in rotation of liking, as follows : 
Rats, mice, rabbits, and crows, which are easily supplied. Then come frogs, 
beetles, blackberries, and worts. They also like fish, but that often gives the 
mange, particularly if in a decayed state, and the more decayed the food the 
better a fox likes it. If a supply of some of the above be taid near the earth, 
very little damage will a fox do in a poultry-yard or gam preserve ; for he is a 
lazy fellow, and much prefers to get food without trouble than with it. A fox 
seldom, if ever, has worms, and that is because his food consists so much of 
animals with furry skins. This is plainly to be seen in his ‘* billet,” which is 
almost entirely made up of fur, with a few small bones here and there, and it 
is not at all offensive. The best vermifuge, therefore, for a dog is the skin of 
a rabbit or a hare, cut in small pieces, wth the fur on, and mixed in his food 
once or twice a week.—S. R. H. 


WASPS OR MICE? 
(To THE EpIToR OF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,— My daughter inhabits a villa at Downfield. In front is a walk covered 
with sea-beach small stones. She was in the habit of throwing all the stones 
from cooked prunes on the gravel walk, but somehow they always disippeared. 
In front of the walk is a bank of earth, about 6ft. deep, down to the garden. 
About halfway down there is a hole, where a colony of wasps have their abode. 
To try to get rid of them, the long grass was cut lately, and at the entrance of 
the hole was found a large number of the prune stones, all cut in the same neat 
fashion and at the same part of the stone, andall empty. I enclose a sample of 
the empty shells ; the remainder are all exactly alike. You will observe the shell 
is not cut in its thinnest part, as from there the wasp could not reach the whole 
contents, but in the thickest part, so that the whole contents could be reached. 
The wonder is, what means were employed to get the stones carried down to the 
nest, and what sort of tool or weapon was used to bore such a neat hole, and, 
more wonderful still, how they knew there was anything inside to reward all 
their skill and labour. Was it hunger that drove them to that, or what? Last 
summer where I lodged at Monikie there was a plague of wasps in July. To 
get rid of them I hung up a clear quart bottle with about a gill of syrup in it ; 
in a fortnight the bottle was full—there must have been four or five hundred in 
it. This year there was not one to be seen at the same place. In louking on 
I observed neither honey-bees nor blue flies would enter down the neck of the 
bottle, but the wasps at once plunged down, and not one in fifty got out. This 
may be of use to someone who is afraid of the yellow-jackets. I enclose my 
card and address and that of my daughter, not for publication; but she will be 
agreeable to show the stones and the locality to anyone who may take an 
interest in such matters. —ROBERT KIDD. 

[There was probably some mistake made in locating the wasps’ nest, because 
the hole with the plum stones was evidently the entrance to a field-mouse’s 
dwelling. This little animal, with its chisel teeth, drills exactly such holes into 
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nuts and plum stones, and heaps of the emptied shells are 
commonly found at the entrance to its burrow. It is possible 
that the same hole served as the front door to the wasps’ nest 
as well as to the moure’s home, for many queer cases are on 
record of antagonistic creatures dwelling together in amity. 
That the removal of the stones was never witnessed is 
na‘ural, for mice are usually necturnal and always evasive. 
The method of trapping wasps in a bottle containing some 
syrup is well known. A few honey-bees and some blue- 
bottles are often caught too, as well as earwigs, but on 
cursory examination the mass of trapped insects seems to be 
all wasps. —Ep. ] 


THE PACK-HORSE. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—In these days of motor-cars, electric trams, and light 
railways the old-time modes of travelling and carrying woods 
are fast disappearing. The writer was surprised recently to 
come across the accompanying quaint old-world picture, even 
in busy commercial Lancashire. The old pack-horse, with 
wooden saddle, was at one time much in vogue, butit is seldom 
that one can expect to see it nowadays, at any rate in this 
country. Bob, the shaggv old horse seen here, is over thirty 
years of age, and his working career is almost over. His old 
master, with stick, clogs, and wrinkles, almost as quaint- 
looking as the horse himself, uses him kindly, and Bob now 
spends a good deal of his time grazing in the fields overlooking the 
lovely Calder Valley ; but however far 
away, if within earshot, when the old 
chap calls him by name the faith‘ul 
old animal will amble along to see 
what is wanted of him, and even 
yet can mount the steep hill to the 
farm carrving a pack of flour from the 


miil —-W. H. K. 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 
To THE EpitTor.] 
S1r,—What associations hang like a 
halo round our old arm-chair — the 
chair that has been handed down in the 
family after ¢ n! 
What a contrast to the flimsy chairs o1 
the present day! It stands firm as a 
rock, for, like British ships, its heart is 
of oak. One can see the care with 
which it was built two centuries ago— 
the splendid workmanship that was put 
into it, the thorouzhness with which its 
parts were put together, and as one 
looks into its cosy depths, one can feel 
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what a refuge it has been for tired 
bodies that have rested in it one after 
another as the years have gone by. 
Its deep seat is made to rest you; its 
vroad back and cosy wings to support 
you and tempt you to sleep; its wide 
arms to hold your glass or plate, or 
Bible or other book; and, look, the 
capacious drawer underneath—a_re- 
ceptacle for your tobacco or pipes, your 
books, or anvihing you like to have 
near you when taking your well-earned 
rest. When grandtatier awakes, and 
the youngsters have come home from 
the village school, with their big iron 
clogs so common in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, he lives his young days o’er 
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again, whilst they kneel around him ar | 
beg a sory about when he was a bx 
‘“*Times were different then—no ra 
way, no bicycles, no board school 
‘porritch’ twenty times a week, anc a 
drink of weak tea on Sunday,” savs 
Grandad. And how the children la 
when he explains what a luxury a 
‘‘sawt cat” was—a bit of oat ca 
dipped in warm water and sprink’ 
with salt !---and how glad they feel they 
haven’t to work like he had when a bcy, 
on the hand looms from early morning 
to late at night, and then to sleep on 
a chaff bed, as in the ‘*good old 
days.” —X. 








“WHITE LAND”'‘& WILTORTLE- 
BERRIES. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
Str,—Can you or some of your readers 
give me some useful adv.ce as to the 
eradication of ‘* white land” on grou e 
moors? In some parts .of my moors 
the coarse moor grass seems to be 
gradually killing the heather, an 
everyone I ask has a different story to 
tell. Some say, burn it well and the 
heather will come; others, do not burn 
hard and the heathec will come. They 
cannot all be right. Do grouse like 
whortle-berrivs (called ‘* blee-berries ’ 
about here), and, if so, how can their 
growth ke encouraged? As_ these 
moors are stocked wth sheep, would 
they destroy the young plants ?—Moo! 

[We are afraid you have come for 
advice just a little late in the day, afte: 
most of the mischief has been done. 
We really do not know how to advise 
you with regard to the part of the 
moor on which the coarse grass already has 
quite killed the heather (we shall be very pleased to 
receive communications from any of our readers who have 
suggestions to offer under this head), but where the 
heatner is still maintaining even a struggling existence 
we have no hesitation in saying ‘* Burn.” Burning is s 
very important, both for the good of the grouse and o! 
the heather, that we almost may say that a_ well-burnt 
moor is a good moor, and a badly-burnt moor a_ ba 
moor. There should be no heather more than four or fiv 
years old on the moor at all; and, although hero 
measures and ex'ensive burning may be necessary to gi 
rid of really old heather, still, once this has been done, 
there should be no long strips or big patches burnt, 
generally is done, but a great number of small patches, 
on which the young birds can then come out and fee 
We advise you t 





without dis'urbance from the old ones. 
burn the coarse grass wherever there is a sign of t 
heather, and are inclined to think that even where th 
heather now shows no visible sign you will find it springil 
up if you burn the grass down. A good new heathe 
burning lamp is now sold by Mr. Macpherson, Chur 
Street, Inverness. Sheep would not hurt the plants. —EI 


INDIAN TROPHIES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Thinking it may be of interest to some o/ yout 
readers, I herewith send a photograph which I took of 
my brother, F—— W——, with some of his trophies, as 
showin, what kind of sport may be had up in these Nilgiri 
Hills. —E. M A., Kotagiri, Nilgiris, South India 











